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Highlights and Summary 

This is a report of researcn undertaken to investigate those charcter- 
Istics of Negro male high school dropouts that might inhibit their participation 
in Federal Manpower Programs. Stud/ groups, each composed of approximately 300 
young nien bom before 1952, and who left school in 1966 and 1967 before graduating 
from high school, were constituted in Baltimore and St. Louis. Interviews were 
conducted during the summer of 1969, with 58 percent of the sample interviewed. 

An additional 25 percent were determined to be in military service, in Jail, 
deceased, or in a hospital and could not be interviewed. Seventeen percent of 
the sample could not be located. 

On the average, the subjects were 20.3 years of age at the time of 
interview and had completed slightly less than nine years of school, according 
to school records. About two- thirds of Mie subjects were reported by interviewers 
to have been "friendly, cooperative" during the interview, and one’*fourth wer-a 
reported to have been "casual, impersonal," "Reluctance", "suspicion", "hostility 1 
or "indifference" was reported fot only seven percent of the subjects. The 
attitudes of the subjects could, therefore, be considered generally conducive to 
good interviewing results. 

Characteristics of Interviewed Subjects 

— Ninety-one percent of the Baltimore subjects and 84 percent of the 
St. Louis subjects were living in or close to their birth states at the tine 
of interview. Almost all of the Baltimore subjects not born in Maryland or 
adjacent states were bom in Noith or South Carolina, while tno3t of the St. 

Loulr subjects, not bom in Missouri or an adjacent state, were bom in Mississippi 
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— Study subjects had lived in about four different places in the site 
city up to the time of interview, 

— The median longest distance traveled from home during the month 
before the interview was reported to be 13 miles. 

— Up to the titne they left school, 60 percent of the subjects had lived 
in two-parent families and 30 percent, in mother-only families. 

— In 38 percent of the families for which reports were received, the 
principal adult had completed eighth grade or less while 25 percent had completed 
high school- No report was given by 20 percent of the subjects. 

— In 43 percent of the families, the principal adult was unskilled 
or had no occupation. 

--Approximately 50 percent of the families had annuel incomes the year 
before dropout of $4,000 or less. 

— The number of persons in the household averaged 6.6. 

—About 20 percent of the families had been on welfare all or most of 

the time. 

--Oji the average, the subjects reported completing 9.5 years of school 
compared to slightly less than nine years reported by school records, 

— St. Louis subjects gave "suspended or expelled" ?s principal reasons 
for leaving school, while Baltimore subjects gave "lost iuteisst". 

— Most subjects thought that thoir reading ability wa9 "as good as" 
or 'better than" that of the average high school graduate. They rated their 
math ability somewhat lower. 

il 
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— About two- thirds of the BaLtitnore subjects and one-half of the St. 
Louis subjects reported that their schooling had been vocationally useless. 

— Most of the subjects did not return to school after dropping out, 
and, of those who returned, most made little academic progress. 

A few, however, (four percent) returned to school and completed the 
twelfth grade and an additional two percent completed the requirements for a 
high school equivalency certificate. 

— Only seven percent of all interviewee subjects reported having 
enrolled in vocational courses after drooping out of school. 

— Approximately 20 percent of the subjects were or had been married 
prior to date cf interview. 

— Approximately 30 percent of the subjects reported that they had 
children at the time of interview. Fourteen percent said that their children 
were living with them, and 17 percent said they were net. 

— Approximately 80 percent of the subjects lived in their parental 
unit at the time of interview. 

— Sixty-three percent of the subjects said that they were supported 
by their own earnings and 29 percent, by family earnings. 

--The most frequently reported method of looking for jobs was to ask 
friends or relatives. 

— Thirty-eight percent of the subjects said that most of their friends 
graduated fron high school while 28 percent said that most had dropped out 
before finishing the 10th grade. 
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--Approximately half of the subjects said that most or all of their friend 
were employed full-time, while 23 percent said that only a few or none of their 
friends were employed full-time, 

— Thirty-five percent of the subjects said that they were doing a 
"little better" or ’’much better' 1 than their friends, while 12 percent said that 
they were not doing "as well". 

— Twenty-one percent said that their families had expected "a great 
oeal i: or "too much 11 from then, while 19 percent said that their families had 
expected "not very much" or "not enough 11 . 

— Sixty-one percent said their families were usually or always fair, 
while 4 percent said that their families were usually or always unfair. 

— Fifty percent of the subjects said that their families always or 
usually paid attention to what they wanted, while 12 percent said they seldom 
or never paid attention to what they wanted. 

--Sixty-six percent said that their families were "very interested" 
ia them while 3 percent said that they were "not interested at all*" 

— Thirteen percent 3aid that their families were "rather easy" or 
"too easy." 

--Five percent said their families were in favor of their drooping out 
of school, while 81 percent said their families wore opposed. 
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Activities After Leaving School 



Since this study sought subjects who had not enrolled In Federal 
Manpower Programs* the names of subjects who were eligible for chis study in 
terms of sex, race, age, and dropout status were checked against Federal 
Manpower Program records in each site, and those with records of enrollment 
were deleted from the study groups. Because of the incompleteness of the 
records, however, the participation of so ne subjects was not determined until 
time of interview , 

--•Manpower Program participation was determined for 79 subjects 
prior to interview and for an additional 50 subjects by means of the interview, 
making a total of 20 percent of the initial sample of 665 subjects. Of these, 
11 povcent enrolled in Job Corps; 6 percent, in the Out-of-School NYC program; 

2 percent, in IfDTA; and 1 percent, in two or more programs. 

— Current activities were determined for 445 subjects. Of this grouo 
27 percent were in the military service; 8 percent, in jail; 3 percent, in 
school or tracing programs; 38 percent were employed full- or part-time? and 
17 percent were unemployed. 

—Among the 309 interviewed subjects, 00 nercent were in the civilian 
labor market. Twenty-three percent of these were unemployed and looking for 
work. 

--Interviewed subjects averaged 2.7 jobs since dropping out of school 

— The first Job after leaving school was tost likely to be in food 
preparation or service, custodial, or unskilled labor; and the average hourly 
pay was $1.34. 
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--The most recent job averaged $2.19 nee* hour and differed from the 
first job in that less subjects were employed in food ^reparation and service 
and more> in factory work. The current job was also given a higher rating on 
a Like-Work scale. 

— Eighty-six percent of the subjects no longer held their first jobs. 
Fifty-four percent said they left because they "quit", while 17 percent left 
because the job ended. Nine percent said that they were fired. Approximately 
the same distribution of reasons was given for leaving the most recent job. 

— In response to the question! "What kind of work would you really 
like to be doing ten years from now?' 1 , subjects tended to concentrate their 
responses in two occupational categories: entrepreneur or professional; and 

skilled manual trades and crafts, and technicians. 

--When occupational goal infonrjtlon was being coded, the coders 
reviewed the descriptions of the subjects r current or most recent jobs and 
evaluated the goal in relation to the jobs they haJ held. More than three- 
fourths of the current Jobs were unrelated to the subjects' occupational goals. 

— Thirty percent of the subjects thought that their chances of achieving 
their ten-year occupational goals were "very good ,r and 27 percent thought that 
they were "not so good" or "unlikely". 

--Fifty-one percent of the subjects said there wps nothing holding them 
back from achieving their occupational goals, while 38 percent listed lack of 
education or training. Only one percent gave discrimination as a deterrent. 

8 
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--The average lowest acceptable rate of t vy n they were looking 



for j^bs \7 as $2.01 par hour* 

Knowledge and Attitudes Concerning State Employmen t Service and Federal Man p ower 
Programs 

— Eighty-seven percent reported that they had heard c?f their State 

I 

Employment Service. Sixty-nine percent knew where to register,! and 33 percent 
had actually registered. Of those who had registered, 35 Percent haa been 
referred to an employer and had gotten a job. 

— The most frequent positive impressions about the 1. tate Employment 
Service were related to referral effectiveness. The negative impressions 
related to slowness of service and the quality of jobs. 

i 

— Seventy-six percent of the subjects had heard of the Youth 

j 

Opportunity Center. Fifty-tour percent knew where to register, and 39 percent 
had actually registered* Of those who had registered, 53 percent had been 
referred to employers and had gotten jobs. ‘ 

--The most frequent positive impressions of the Y( uth Opportunity 
Center related to referral effectiveness and youth specialisation. The negative 

ji 

impressions related to quality of jobs and the slo^mess of ! ervice. 

■f 

— Only 3 percent of the subjects had heard of the New Careers program, 
end none had enrolled. \ 

— Only about 26 percent of the subjects had heard of the Out-of- 
School NYC program or MDTA programs, and less than a third >f these knew "quite 



a bit about 5 ' then. Lack of infortnation, thus* was the major barrier to par- 
ticipation in these programs. 

— The most frequent positive impressions about the Out-of-School 
NYC program related to career and personal development * and jobs. The negative 
impressions related to pay. 

— The most frequent positive impressions of MDTA. related to vocational 
training; and the negative impressions* to p&y. 

Ninety-six percent of the subjects had heard of the Job Corps but only 
22 percent had thought about applying. 

—The most frequent positive impressions of the Job Corps related to 
career value and vocational opportunity. The negative impressions related to 
getting and being away from home* and the characteristics of the Job Corps 
camps . 

Variables Associated with Quality of Employment Outccg.es 

On the basis of their activities since leaving school, interviewed 
subjects were sorted into six ranked categories of employment adjustment. 
Joclo-economlc family cha acteristics did not conels tent ly differentiate among 
ranked categories of employment adjustment. The B r °up showing the best employ- 
ment adjustment tended to cone from families with higher annual income; on the 
other hand, the principal adult was less likely to be working at time of dropou 
Very significantly trore of the subjects in the "good' 1 categories as compared 
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with subjects in the "poor" categories: 



-—Completed ten or more school grades. 

— Had more positive attitudes towards school. 

--Were older at time of school dropout. 

— Were more likely to be married and living with their wives, 

—Were more likely to say that their families were "usually" or 
"always 11 fair in dealing with them. 

--Ware more likely to say that their fanilies "usually" ov "always" 
paid attention to their wishes in decisions concerning them. 

— Disagreed that most work is dull and boring. 

—Were more likely to say that their chances of having a happy home 
life in the future are good. 

— Were more likely to say that so far in their lives they have bean 
ve' y luck/, 

— Were more likel> to say that they had a lot of confidence in them- 

elves , 

--Were less likely to say that most of :heir teachers had it in for 
them and *ave them a hard time. 

C onclusions 

1, \t the time of interview, approximately years, on the average, 
after stidv subjects had dropped out of school, various indicators showed that 
they stlM were in need of extensive employability assistance. 

11 
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2. A large proportion of the dropout population in the two cities 
qualified for Manpower Programs under poverty guidelines. However, subjects 
who did not meet the poverty guidelines appeared to have as great a need for 
enhanced employability as those who did. 

3. Unawareness of the NYC and the MDTA programs could account for 
most of the non-pavticipation in these programs by subjects with salient 
employability needs. 

4. The following conclusions were reached regarding the nature of 
the needs for employability assistance: 

c. Unemployment did not result primarily from lack of available 

jobs. 

b. Job turnover resulted primarily from a lack of fit between 
the subject and the job. 

c. There was a wide discrepancy between the ten-year occupational 
goals; and the current jobs held by the. subjects. 

d. Employability need9 did not decrease as age increased among 
the age ranges included in this study. 

e. Lack of education or training was reported as the principal 
barrier to occupational goal achievement. 

Program Implications 

1, Study results suggest that the employability assistance needed 
by Negro male high school dropouts in center cities in large metropolitan areas 
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are general, contiuue past the age of 20, and are not limited to those qualifying 
under poverty guidelines. 

2. The apparent success of the widespread use of the media announce- 
ments of the <7ob Corps suggests that this means of reaching youth in need of 

the services of Manpower Programs might increase the awareness of other programs, 
such as NYC and HDTA programs. Improvement in counseling by schools, State 
Employment Serivcea, and Youth Opportunity Centers also is clearly needed if 
this client population is to be reached. 

3. It was suggested that human performance is a complex of three 
sequential skills; Adaptive, Functional, and Specific Content skills. 
Adaptive skills refer to those competencies that enable an individual to 
accept and adjust to the physical, interpersonal, and organizational arrangements 
and conditions in which a job exists. Adaptive skills appeared to be a pre- 
condition of acquiring Functional skills and Specific Content skills. The 
concentration in classroom or on-the-job training programs ha n been on Functional 
skills or Specific Content skills, ignoring, for the most part, the Adaptive 
skill?. Numerous Government training programs, designed to train the dis- 
advantaged, somehow have not achieved their objective of on-the-job success 

for the trainees although the trainees appeared to acquire Functional skills 
during this training. What probably happened wis that they lacked "management 
of self” skills which continuously blocked their acquisition of on-the-job 
skills that would o.neble them to use their functional potential to the best 
advantage . 
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4. The development of Adaptive skill 9 of out-of-scho^T youth can 



probably be achieved better on the Job than through a classroom approach* 
and It :1s likely to be a slow, difficult process In u\ ich the youth needs to 
learn from hi: mistakes and be rewarded for his successes. Training and 
employment opportunities need to be kept available, but it should be recognized 
th? t the youth nay not be able to take advantage of these opportunities at any 
particular time; he may need to make some mistakes before he is motivated to 
apply himself. Failure in one Program should not exclude him from another. 
Seriously disadvantaged youth often need a number of chances — if a single 
opportunity were enough, most of them could succeed without special assistance. 
Manpower Programs should help the youth test reality and temporarily terminate 
him if he fails to meet reasonable performance standards. Opportunities should 
be kept open to him and he should be made aware of these opportunities and 
encouraged to use them. 

5. While the development of Adaptive and Functional skills appears 
to be a crucial element in an effective Manpower Program, the nature of the 
job opportunity structure cannot be ignored. Efforts should be made to expand 
the range of jobs which can be realistically considered by Uegro male school 
dropouts and to eliminate dead-end Jobs through redesigning lobs and upgrading 
the skills of those already employed. 
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Introduction and Rationale 



This is a report of research undertaken to investigate those charac- 
teristics of Negro male high school dropouts that might inhibit their partici- 
pation in Federal Manpower Programs, This study developed fron an earlier 
study of the Neighborhood Youth Corps — one of the major programs designed l- 
help such young men Au their adjustments to the world of work. The results of 
the earlier research indicated, in part, that the NYC might, be failing to reach 
'hard core*' dropout youths.* The present study generalised the question of the 
specific reach of the *IYC to the reach of all programs especially relevant to 
young dropouts. Instead of focussing on the characteristics of program par- 
ticipants, as in the earlier study, the present study sought subjects who Had 
not enrolled in Federal Manpower Programs. 

Scope of Stu dy 

Studv rLuijpa composed of approximately 300 young men, born before 

1952 and who left school in 1966-57 before graduating from high school, were 

restituted in Baltimore and St. Louis. These young men were interviewed i\\ 

2 

the summer of 1969. 

*See, The Social Research Group of The George Vashin^ton University 
(P^gis rt. Walther, Principal Investigator), kT A Study of the Effectiveness of 
Selected Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs — T nplications for 
Program Operations and Research' 1 (1969), o- 5. 

2 

See Appendix A for a copy of the interview schedule. 
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Interview information was secured for 53 percent of all subjects; and activity at . 
the tine of interview was ascertained for an additional 25 percent of all subjects* 
In the latter category were many young men, currently serving in the Armed Forces, 
whose activity was reported to interviewers by family or friends. 

Study Objectives 

The primary objective of the study was to discover causative factors 
in non-oarticipation — the characteristics of study subjects, including their 
perceptions of Manpower Programs, that might inhibit their par tlclpation in such 
programs. It v as anticipate! that alternative activities — for example, civilian 
employment or service in the Armed Forces — would be important factors in non- 
par ticipation; and a secondary objective of the study x/as to gain a better 
understanding of post-dropovit activities. Finally, on the basis of study results, 
it wrs hoped that realistic recommendations could be dev-a 1 oped to the end that 
the potential of Federal Manpower Programs to be of service to Negro male high 
school dropouts could be more fully realized. 

Ratio n; ile and Research Questions 

In general, the theoretical approach to the study included the following 
assumptions: (1) the quality of a young man 1 ^ adjustment to the world of vr.rk 

depends primarily on the adequacy of his preparations for employment; (2) schooling 
and/or vocational training are the principal preparatory experiences; (3) useful 
preparatory experiences are a matter not only of specific academic and/or vocational 
skills, but also of developed attitudes that x*ill permit productive participation 
in the world of work. The basic research question of the study was the degree 
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to which study subjects were not being reached by Manpower Programs; that is* 
judged on the basis of the quality of employment adjustments of such subjects, 
what was the exteit of the need for services that could be supplied by Manpower 
Programs? Subsidiary questions included (1) investigation of the role of 
attitudinal characteristics, nr.; only in adjustments to the world of work but 
in preparations for employment, including participation in Manpower Programs; 
and (2) perceptions of self and of Man ;ower Programs which are important 
determinants of tie reach of such programs* 

Pl an of Presentat l on 

The following two chapters of this report describe in greater detail 
the study design end interviewing outco.sns. Chapter IV reports the character- 
istics of study subjects with the exception of employment characteristics, which 
are reported in Chapter V, and perceptions of manpower services and programs 
which are reporte \ in Chapter VI Chanter VII provides an analysis of the 
issues — the needs for services th<?t could be provided by manpower programs and 
the characteristics of dropout youth, including their perceptions of the pro- 
grams, that migh - : interfere with their participation. Recommendations, developed 
from the analysis of issues, that might improve the reach of the Fedenl Man- 
power Programs conclude _he report. 
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The Study Sites 



Selection 

Site selection criteria related primarily to the feasibility of 
constituting study groups of approximately 300 Negro male high school dropouts 
on the basis of public school records. These criteria included such site and 
school system characteristics as the proportion of Negroes in the city's pop- 
ulation, the size of public school enrollment, the dropout rate, the suitability 
of school record systems to sampling procedures, and the willingness of school 
officials to provide access to school records. In addition to these technical 
criteria, final selection required the approval of the city by the Manpower 
Administrator as a research site. After considering several other sites, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and St* Louis, Missouri, were selected "s study sites and 
approved by the Department of Labor. 

In 1960, Baltimore was the sixth largest city in the United States and 
was 35 percent nonwhite, while St. Louis ranked tenth and was 29 percent non- 
white. Although the size and social characteristics of 1967 dropout population 
in Baltimore and St, Louis were unknown, the capacity of these t'O sites to 
provide adequate samples could be inferred from available information {see 
Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTED SCHOOL SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS , BALTIMORE AND ST. LOUIS 



Characteristics 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Public school enrollment, October, 1 9 69 a 


193,0132 


113,391 


Percent of 10th grade entrants not 
graduating (1962) 


35,0 


24,7 


Grade organization 


6-3-3 


8-4 


Compulsory attendance ages 


7-16 


6-16 


Vocational high schools^ 


yes 


no 



a Source of enrollment statistics: Statistical Division of the National 

Education Association, 

Source of other information: Daniel Schreiber, Holdin g Pcver/Large 

City School System s (Washington, D.C. : National Education Association, Project 
on School Dropouts, 1964) pp, 61, 56, 63, 66, 59, resp, 

^Since 1955, St, Louis has had a combined t :ademic and vocational high 
school (O'Fallcn), which became a "Co-Op 1 ' program in 1967, This program operated 
with of ea h day in vocational courses at 0* Fallen and h of each day in academic 
courses at oi Mr schools, A '"work-experience 51 school t/as opened in February, 1970, 



The public school systems in both sites provided free kindergarten 
classes and free textbooks in both elementary and secondary schools. In other 
respects, however, the two systems differed, Baltimore, like most large cities, 
used a 6-3-3 system (3-year Junior and senior High schools), while St. Louis 
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had 4-year secondary schools. Baltimore's compi/sory school attendance age 
span was one year shorter (7-16) than that of St. Louis (6-16), and Baltimore 
had vocational high schools. 

In Baltimore, annual lists of student enrollments were centrally 
available in an IBM printout that provided the name, address, school and grcc'e, 
date of birth, race, and sex of each student enrolled in the system as of October 
3).st. Through the comparison of successive annual printouts it was thus possible 
to infer whether a student might have dropped out. Actual records of student 
withdrawal were maintained in the schools last attended, however, so that both 
the central and the individual school records in Baltimore had to be consulted 
in order to identify school dropouts. 

In St. Louis, weekly withdrawal Information was centrally available 
but withdrawal reports did not include information concerning the student's 
race. In order to identify Wegro dropouts in St. Louis, therefore, it was 
necessary to consult records in the school of last attendance. 

Work. Force Characteristics 

Since the early 1800's, when Baltimore and St, Louis were the terminal 
cities of the national Road, the two site cities have been transportation 
centers attracting industry and commerce. Baltimore, located oi. the deep-water 
Fatapsco River estuary of the Chesapeake Bay, is an important seaport, and the 
largest steel plant in the world — Bethlehem Steel's Sparrow Point complex —is 
located in Baltimore County. In addition to shipping and steel, Baltimore's 
principal industries Jnriurf* o.igat petroleum^ chemicals, 
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gypsum products, aircraft and guided missiles. St. Louis, the largest city in 
the Mississippi-Missouri ?dver Valley, is a rail center second only to Chicago, 
as well as a manufacturing and banking center. It is the only area in the 
United States that produces six basic metals — iron, lead, zinc, cooper, aluminum, 
and magnesium. 

In 1960, the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas containing Baltimore 
and St. Louis ranked 12th and 9th in size, respectively, in the United States 
(see Table 2)* Compared to their metropolitan area, residents in both cities 
were more apt to be nenwhite, impoverished, less educated, and unemployed, The 
descriptions of area work forces which follow, therefore, may tend to optimize 
the employment characteristics of the tvo site cities. 

TABLE 2 

SELECTED 1960 VARIABLES , STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL AREA AND CITY, BALTIMORE AND ST. LOUIS 





1960 Variables 


Baltimore 


St. 


Louis 


SMSA CITY 


SMSA 


CITY 



U.S. rank 


12 


6 


9 


10 


Population (thousands) 


1,727 


939 


2,060 


750 


Annual family income under $3,000 
(percent) 


14.5 


18.6 


15.1 


21.7 


Median years of school completed 


9.6 


8.9 


9.6 


8.8 


Percent nonwhite 


22.2 


35.0 


14.5 


28.8 


Civilian labor force (thousands) 


679.5 


337.3 


799.0 


310.9 


Percent unemployed 


5.3 


6.5 


4.4 


5.4 



Sources U.S. Bureau of the Census. C ount y and City Data Book, 1962 
Table 3, pp. 432-455 (SMSA) and Table 6, pp. 516-535 (city). 
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During the 60* s the work forces in both site areas increased, with 
Baltimore growing more than St. Louis (nee Table 3). Compared to November, 1965, 
November, 1969, unemployment was down in Baltimore but slightly up in St. Louis. 
In both site areas, the representation of various kinds of jobs in the September, 
1969, non-agricultural work force was about the same (see Table A), although, 
in St. Louis, slightly more of the jobs were in manufacturing and, in Baltimore, 
slightly more, were in government.* These area work force statistics indicated 
that employment opportunities were approximately the 9ame in the two sites. 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED WORK FOECE VARIABLES, BALTIMORE AND ST. LOUIS AREAS 



Variables 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Work Force, November, 1965 (thousands) 2 
Percent unemployed, Nov ember, 1965 


779.6 

3.9 


959.7 

3.2 


Work Force, November, 1969 (thousands 
Percent unemployed, November, 1969 


907.6 

2.5 


1,029.3 

3.5 


Average hourly earnings, manufacturing 
production employees, September, 1969 c 


$3. AO 


$3.65 



^.S. Department of Labor, Area Trends in Employ m ent and Unemployment , 
January, 1967 , p.45. 

^U.S. Department of Labor, Area Trends in Employm e nt and Unemploymen t, 
Ja nuary, 1970 , p.20. (November, 1969, figures are preliminary). 

c 

U.S, Department of Labor, Employment and E arnings, De cember, 1969 , 

p. 120. 

^Federal employment in the Maryland sector of the Washington S’ IS A, how- 
ever, was reported in the District of Columbia SMSA. Se • U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, Vol. 16, Ho. 6 (December, 
1969), Table B-7, footnote A, p-98. 

o 
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TAB7,E 4 



HON-AGRICULTURAL EtiPLOYMENT 


' IN SEPTEMBER, 


. 1969, 


BY CATEGORY, 




IN BALTIMORE 


AND ST. LOUIS 


AREAS 


; 




Employment Categories 


Baltimore 


St. 


Louis 


Number 




Number 






(thousands) 


Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 


Mining 


.3 


0 


l 

1 2.3 


0 


Contract construction 


46.9 


6 


46.4 


5 


Manufacturing 


209.0 


26 


191.6 


32 


Transportation, public utilities 


57.6 


7 


i69.2 


8 


Wholesale and retail !:radc 


163.4 


21 


185.5 


21 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


43.4 


5 


;46. 7 


5 


Services 


133.1 


16 


149.4 


16 


Government 


149.1 


19 


1,17.3 


13 


TOTAL 


897,8 


100 


998.4 


100 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor jStatistics, 

Employment and Earnings , Vol. 16, No. 6 (December, 1969), Table B-7, pp. 90-99. 



Manpower Programs ; 

In Baltimore a number of Outreach Centers, and in ;>t. Louis, a number 
of Neighborhood Action Centers, provided extensive access to the oublic era- 

i 

ployment opportunity structure.* The State Lraolcyment Service and ths Youth 
Opportunity Center were staffed in the Baltimore Outreach Centers, as well as 
in several ES offices and one YOC office. In St. Louis, ycuths **ero referred 



See Appendix B for a more detailed description of ncr/lee* and niugram. 
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by the Neighborhood Action Center staffs to several ES offices or to one of tv? 
YOC offices. In both sites, the ES served anyone over the age of 16 who was in 
need of work or training, and the YOC spe cializec 1 in youths in the 16-21 age 
bracket. Both services offered job and training program referrals, testing, 
and counseling. In Baltimore, he ES used follow-up community workers, and 
the YOC held sessions to acquaint young persons with jobs in industry. 

Jo b Corp s 



Eligibility requirements for the Job Corps included a . 
financial status (low income), willingness to laave home and livr 
or rural Job Corps Center, and family permission to enroll. In 1 
Corpsmen could not have 1A draf; status or n too extensive” a ci l 
T he Job Corps offered vocational training, basic educ r ti 
and attitudinal enrichment. Corpsmen received an allowance of $ 

$50 of which was banked and given to the Corpsman when he left 
in addition, Corpsmen sometimes received special allowances inc 1 
payments that could raise his monthly “expense 11 money to $50. 

Job Corps ok ll Is Center 



amily 

t\ 



cial 



uive 



In Baltimore, there was, since June, 1968, a Job Coi ut r 

that provided training in the culinary arts, manufacturing oxi * n,d 

knowledge of plant operations. Enrollment in the Center was o. ’ 1 nd 

residents, with out-of-city enrollees living at the Center an' cn- 

rollees living at home. Otherwise, eligibility and particl?n*’> U is 

were the same as those of the regular Job Corps. 
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Manpow er Development Training Programs 

The programs offered vocational trailing and, when needed, basic and 
remedial education, to unemployed and under-employed persons over the age oil 
16. The programs provided training allowances. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The NYC involved rvo programs — In-School, designed primarily to help 
students stay in school, and Out-of-School, designed primarily to provide 
work training and educational remediation to school dropouts. Both programs 
had been in operation in both sites since December, 1966. 

In-School NYC 

In addition to the remunerated work experience commonly provided by 
In-School NYC programs, Baltimore In-School NYders received dental and health 
care and were involved in a number of experiences designed to enhance their 
career potentials — visits to colleges, places of interest, and places offering 
career opportunities, secretarial workshops, and lob placements for graduates. 

In December, 1966, the hourly NYC rate of pay was $1.25 an hour in 
both sites. Since then, the rate increased iti both sites, rising to $1.40 an 
hour by 1969 in Baltimore, and to $ 1.60 an hour by 1969 in St. Louis. The 
December 1966 In-School enrollment was about the same in both sites (566 in 
Baltimore, and 551 in St. Louis): and, in both sites, male enrollees were 
considerably outnumbered by female enrollees (229 to 337 in Baltimore, and 203 
to 348 , in St. Louis). 

The In-ScCool NYC program tied in the NYC Summer program which provided 
remunerated work experience to students during the summer months. 
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Out-of-Scnool NYC 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Out-of-School NYC included age 
(16-21), financial status (member of a low-income family), and school status 
(out of school at least three months in the regular school year and not planning 
to return to school). In addition, in Baltimore, the enrollee had to be a 
resident of the city. 

In December, 1066, the Baltimore program was somewhat larger than that 
of St. Louis (1,345 and 982, respectively) with females outnumbering males in 
both sites. Hie June, 1969, enrollments in both sites were considerably smaller 
than the 1966 enrollments; and, in both sites, the proportion of calcs had very 
markedly decreased. In Baltimore, the 1969 enrollment was 809 and the pro- 
portion of males had decreased from 37 percent to 15 percent. In St.< Louis, the 
L969 enrollment was 440 and the proportion of males had decreased from 46 percent 
to 18 percent. 

Ne w Car e ers 

New Careers was the most recent addition to the opportunity structure, 
dating from August 1967 in St. Louis and from October, 1967, in Baltimore* In 
both sites, the program was targeted on persons over the age of 22 and in poverty. 
In Baltimore, eligibility might include a functional 8th grade level of education; 
and, in St. Louis, eligibility included the possession of a high school diploma 
or the potential to acquire one within six months ?ftor enrollment. 

tlev Careers provided work training and educational preparation designed 
to qualify trainees for non-professional jobs in health and social service. 
Trairccs received training allowances ($1.60 an hour) and weekly travel allowances 
wiie re warranted. 
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Sample Selection end Interviexjing 

The study population was specified to consist of Negro male dropouts, 
born before 1952, who had left urban public schools in a 12-month period in 
1966-67, and who had r.ot subsequently enrolled any Federal Manpower programs/ 
Two samples of this population were constituted--one in Baltimore, and one in 
St. Louis — and subjects in the samples were interviewed in the summer of 1969. 
This chapter describes these two phases of the study. 

Sampl e Selection 

'Ihe two study samples were selected on the basis of school and man- 
power prog am records. The different school system records in the two site 
cities, ho, -et, entailed different selection procedures. 

T > Baltimore, annual public school enrollments as of October 31st, 
alphas 'cally listing all students in the system, were centrally available in 
3,7000-nage IBM printouts. Hie late of these printouts defined the 12-month 
dropout period in Baltimore --Nov ember 1, 1966, thtough October 31, 1967. A pre- 
liminary comparison jf 1966 and 1967 Baltimc.e enrollments indicated that, on 
the average, about one name per 1966 page would be that of a Negro male, bom 
before 1952, who dropped out of school before October 31, 1967. A table of 
rando.. u ibers was used to select 947 pages from the 1966 enrollments. Each of 
these pTges was scanned for Negro males, born before 1952, and the names of 
stucm.s ro identified were checked against the 1967 enrollments. 

*For the purposes of this study, only the out-of-school programs-- the 
Ont-v f~School NYC, the Job Corps, MDTA, and New Careers — were considered as the 
bases of non-eligibility. 
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All V iio were not enrolled iTi 1967 were then checked out thro igh their local 
school records to see whether they qualified for the dropout <;tudy. 

Local school records permitted the identification o i a number cf in- 
eligible sub jec ts-*-s tuden ts who left school because of graduation, transfer, 
institutionalization, or certified inability to orofit from further schooling, 
as well as some students who had not, in fact, dropped out of school* Some 454 
students remained eligible for the study after local school records had been 
examined; and, for each of these, local records were used to furnish the date of 
permanent withdrawal from school, reason for withdrawal, and the names and 
addresses of parents or guardians. A sample of 300 names was randomly selected 
from the eligible subjects. The 154 "extra 1 names were ordered as randomly 
selected to be used as replacements for subjects that night be deleted because 
they had participated in Federal manpower programs. 

Tn St. Louis centrally-available records of student withdrawals did 
not indicate the student's race and, furthermore, St. Louis records did not 
inflect dropouts prior to 9th grade. 1 All withdrawals during the 12-month 
period, October 1, 1966-Scptember 30, 1967, were listed by school; and the lists 
were then submitted to the schools involved so that the names of non-Negroes 
could be deleted. After non-dropout withdrawals (transfer, institutionalization, 
and the like) and ineligible subjects (born after 1952, or non-Negro) had been 

*The reason given by school officials for not reporting dronouts before 
the 9th grade was that extensive efforts were made to keen student- in school at 
lea9t until they entered the 9th grade. It should be noted that au^nnts in St. 
Louis stayed until the 8th grade in schools in which one teacher had res»»onntM lif 
for a class for the entire day, while Baltimore had the junior high school s 
in which the students had a different teacher fvL r*rh nr^rtlno in tb<* 7th 

grade . 
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deleted, art eligible population of 1,132 remained. A study samole of 300 namao 
was drawn from this population by random methods, and an additional 140 names 
were randomly identified to serve as replacements for subjects determined to be 
ineligible because of participation in manpower programs. These 440 names 
were sorted by school of last attendance — eight of St. Louis's twelve high 
schools were represented — and the names and addresses of parents or guardians 
were secured from the schools. 

Participat io n in Federal Manpower Programs 

Hie names of subjects who were eligible for the study in terms of sex, 
race, age, and dropout status were checked against Federal manpower program 
records, and those with records of enrollment were deleted from the study grouns. 
In Baltimore, approximately 16 percent of the otherwise eligible dropouts were 
disqualified for the study group because of participation, and Job Corps 
experience was by far the most frequent exoerience. In St. Louis, the records 
of Federal manpower programs-~wi th the exception of the out-of-school NYC — 
were very fragmentary. Approximately 10 percent of the otherwise eligible St. 
Louis subjects had been lit the out-of-school NYC and were deleted from the 
study; and, in addition, one subject known to have been in the Job Corps was 
deleted. Qualified subjects from the replacement study groups were then added 
to the initial study groups to achieve samoles of 300 in each site. 

At the tine of the Federal manpower program participation check it 
became evident that, in al3. probability, a check of program records would not 
result in the pre-interview identi fication of all subjects with manpc?> 7 cr program 
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experience* Not only the apparent disorganization of some of the records but 
the sharply discrepant participation results in the two sites indicated that 
some participation might not have been reflected in the record check. It 
followed that interviewing might show more participation. The decision was 
taken at this time to continue the interview in such cases, and to consider 
the participant interviews as a source of information regarding characteristics 
associated with the reach of manpower programs. 

Mailing Address Chec k 

After study samples had been constituted in the two sites, the names 
and addresses of study subjects (based on school records at the tine of dropout) 
were given to the local post offices with the request that mailing addresses 
be corrected. Approximately one-fourth of the subjects in the samples in each 
city had last-known addresses that were no longer valid and which could not 
be corrected through post-office information. 

In terviewing 

Field supervisors were designated for each study site* and, within 
guidelines developed by the research staff, they were given full responsibility 
for hiring inter /ieuers and organizing their work. All of the interviewers 
were Negro and male, with the Baltimore staff being larger and the St, Louis 
staff being more diversified in terms of occupational background (see Table 5). 
Training sessions were conducted at each site, and interviewing got under way 
in July, 1969. Interviewing continued for approximately four months. 
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Results 

Through inadvertence, nine subjects in St, Louis were not assigned to 
interviewers so that the St, Louis sample was reduced to 291. Every effort was 
made to reach all the other subjects; and interviews were completed for 64 percent 
of the Baltimore subjects and for 52 percent of the St. Louis subjects (see Table 
6). Many cf the subjects who could not be reached — subjects in the army or in 
jail, for ex ample- -were nevertheless reflected in information developed by the 
study when the interviewers were able to find out what the subjects were doing. 

In all, activity at the time of interview was developed either by interview of 
subjects or from other informants for 86 percent of the Baltimore subjects and for 
76 percent of the St. Louis subjects. An additional 5 percent of the St. Louis 
subjects were found to be ineligible in the course of attempting to locate them 
and were not interviewed. 

In some cases, interviewing disclosed that school records had not 
correctly identified study subjects. In most of these cases, the subject stated 
that he had not dropped out of school; and the interviewer 's instructions in 
this event were to continue the interview. Such cases were then reviewed by 
the field supervisor who decided whether the subject was, in fact, eligible for 
the study. 
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TABLE 5 

SELECTED INTERVIEWER CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 



Baltimore St, Louis 

N-19 N-ll 



Usual occupation 

Teacher 63% 

Social worker 26 

I'ublic welfare interviewer 11 

Other-security guard, police officer, 
job placement counselor, factory 
supervisor, recreational therapist 0 



45% 

9 

0 



45 



TOTAL 3 






100% 




99% 


Mean years of age 






31 




34 


Mean years of school 






16 




16 


a In this and in subsequent tables, 


percentages have been 


rounded 


and consequently do not always sum 


to 100%. 












TABLE 6 










INTERVIEWING RESULTS 












Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Results 


N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Ineligibility determined prior 












to interview 


0 


0% 


14 5% 


14 


2 % 


Interviewed 

Not Interviewed but labor force 


191 


64 


151 52 


342 


58 


activity ascertained 
Not Interviewed and activity 


65 


22 


71 24 


146 


25 


not ascertained 


44 


15 


55 19 


99 


17 


TOTAL INTERVIEWS ATTEMPTED 


300 


101% 


291 100% 


591 


102% 


Ineligible interviewed 












subjects (number) 


( 15) 




( 13) 


( 33) 




Usable interviews (number) 


(176) 




(133' 


(309) 
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Interviewing Outcomes an d Age 

ihe average age of all study subjects, as of July 1, 1969, was 20 
years (see Table 7). In both Baltimore and St, Louis, subjects who were not 
interviewed but whose activity at the time of attempted interview was as- 
certained by the interviewer were several ronths older than other subjects. 
Aside from this very significant^ difference, study subjects were, on the 
average, of the same age regardless of site or follow-up results. 

Interviewing Outcomes and Highest School Grade Completed (School Records) 

School records indicated that Baltimore subjects averaged fewer 
school grades completed (8.7) than did St. Louis subjects (9.3 grades). This 
narked difference between sites was apparent in all categories of subjects 
with the exception of it Interviewed subjects whose activity was ascertained 
(see Table 8). Th. e faults indicated that military service (the principal 
ascertained activity of non- interviewed subjects) tended to remove older and 
better-educated dropouts from the interviewed portion of the study sample. 

The generally higher school achievement of St. Louis objects may have been 
largely due to (1) the absence of St. Louis pre-ninth grade withdrawals, and 
(2) the Baltimore schooling span (7-16, as compared with the St. Louis 6-16). 



In this report, " lignificant 11 is reserved for descriptions of statis- 
tical significance. “Very significant' 1 connotes differences that could be ex- 
pected to occur by chance 1 time (or less) in 100, while ,4, ~ *gnif leant' 1 connotes 
differences that could be expected to occur more often, but no more frequently 
than 5 times in 100. 

Standard statistical procedures have been used to determine confidence 
levels. The significance of differences between means has been evaluated through 
the t-'test formula, an 1 the signif icance of differences between percentages has 
been evaluated through an adaptation of the t-test formula. This adaptation is 
described in the monograph: 

Vemon Davies, R apid Method for Determ i ning Signif lean ce of Di fference 
Between 7Vo Perce ntages- Institute of Agricultural Science, Washington State 
University Stations Circular 151 (revised July, 1962). 
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TABLE 7 

INTERVIEWING OUTCOMES AND AVERAGE AGE 
AS OF JULY 1, 1969 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 






Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 


Outcomes 




Ape 




Ape 




Ape 






(years) 




(years) 




(years) 


Interviewed 


176 


20.0 


133 


19.9 


309 


19.9 


Not Interviewed 














Activity ascertained 


65 


20.3 


71 


20.3 


156 


20.3 


Activity not ascertained 44 


19.9 


54 


20.0 




19.9 


Subtotal, not 
interviewed 


109 


20.1 


125 


20.1 


234 


20.1 


TOTAL 


285 


20.0 


253 


20.0 


543 


20.0 






TABLE H 










INTERVIEWING OUTCOMES AND HIGHEST SCHOOL 


GRADE COMPLETED, 






SCHOOL RECORDS 










Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 






Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 


Outcomes 




Grade 




Grade 




Grade 


Interviewed 


176 


8.5 


133 


9.2 


309 


8.8 


Not Interviewed 




i> 










Activity ascertained 


65 


9.3 


71 


9.5 


136 


9.4 


Activity not ascertained 44 


8. A 


54 


9.5 


58 


8.9 


Subtotal, not 
interviewed 


109 


8.9 


125 


9,5 


234 


9*2 


TOTAL 


285 


8.7 


258 


9.3 


543 


9.0 
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Enrollment In Manpower Programs 

Fifty interviewed subjects — 31 in Baltimore apj 19 in St. Louis — 

•i*' 

reported that they had at some time enrolled in one or j >re of the out-of- 
school Federal Manpower Programs. In many cases, the subject remembered little 
about when or how long he had been enrolled, or reported limited experience with 
the programs.^ Perhaps because their experience was often minimal, the 
characteristics of subjects v?ho had ever enrolled in Manpower Programs were 
generally similar to those of dropouts who had never enrolled. Subjects who 
had ever enrolled, accordingly, have been considered with other subjects, with 
significant differences between enrollees and non-enrollees being reported as 
warranted by the data, 
i nterviewers 1 Impressions 

Most subjects (08 percent) were renorted by their Interviewer to have 
been ‘ friendly, cooperative'' during the interview, and one-fourth were reported 
to have been “casual, impersonal." Reluctance, suspicion, hostility, or in- 
difference were reported for only 7 percent of the subjects. The attitudes 
of study subjects toward the interview were substantially the same in both 
sites and were generally conducive to good interviewing results (see Table 9) . 

After the interview was completed, the interviewer recorded his 
impressions of defects apparent in the course of the interview that might 
impair the subject’s ability to work. Most subjects (96 percent) had no 
apparent disabilities. Defects reported-speech problems, partial blindness, 

^See Chapter "I for a report of experience with Manpower Programs. 
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physical impairment and chronic disease — could limit the subject’s productive 
participation in the world of work to a greater or lesser extent; but, in 
general, such defects were of very minor importance in the study samples » 



TABLE 9 

INTERVIEWER’S REPORT OF RESPONDENT'S ATTITUDE TOWARD INTERVIEW 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 




Attitude 


II— 176 


51=133 


N=309 






percent 


percent 


percent 




Friendly, cooperative 


65% 


73% 


68% 




Casual, impersonal 


27 


21 


25 




Suspicious, reluctant 


5 


5 


5 




Hostile 


1 


1 


l 




Totally detached 


2 


0 


1 




TOTAL 


100* 


100 % 


100* 




Unknown (number) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 
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Characteristics of Interviewed Subjects 

The personal and family characteristics of study subjects, discussed 
in this chapter, were reported to interviewers in the summer e.nd fall of 1969. 

In some instances-for example, years in the city-the information covered the 
life-span of the dropout up to the time of interview; while, in other instances-- 
for example, sources of support— the information was current as of the date of 
interview. The variables involved have been treated in the approximate order 
of their earliest reach, with the information reaching to the subject's earliest 
years being discussed first. 

Mobili ty 

Most of the study subjects were born in the site States 84 percent 
of the Baltimore subjects were born in Maryland, and 74 percent of the St. Louis 
subjects, in Missouri (see Table 10). Considering also adjacent States— often 
closer to the site cities than outlying portions of tie site Statcs—91 percent 
of the Baltimore subjects, and 84 percent of the St. Louis subjects wre living 
in or close to their birth States at the time of interview. Extensive inter- 
state migration, so far as movement from birth State was concerned, thus 
characterized relatively few subjects. It is of interest, however, that almost 
all of the Baltlnore subjects not born in Maryland or adjacent States were born 
in Uorth or South Carolina; and, among comparable St. Louis subjects, none was 
born in the Carolinas and most were born in Mississippi. 

Most of the subjects in both states had lived in their -respective 
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site cities 16, or more, years (see Table 11). Very significantly more St. Louis 
subjects, hcwever, migrated to the city in their childhood— 23 percent of the 
St. Louis subjects, as compared with 11 percent of the 3altimore subjects, had 
lived in their respective cities less than 16 years. 

TABLE 10 
STATE OF BIRTH 



State of Birth 




Baltimore 
N=1 76 


St. Louis 
1M33 


Total 

N-309 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Site state 




34% 


74% 


30% 


Adjacent states 




7 


10 


8 


North and South Carolina 




9 


0 


5 


Mississippi 




0 


11 


5 


Other states 




1 


5 


3 


TOTAL 




101% 


100% 


101% 





YEARS IN 


TABLE 11 

THE CITY AT TIME OF 


INTERVIEW 










Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Years 




N»1 76 


N-133 


11=* 309 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


5, or less 




2% 


2% 


2% 


6-10 




4 


10 


6 


11-15 




5 


11 


7 


16, or more 




90 


73 


85 


TOTAL 




101% 


101% 


100% 


Mean Years in 


the City 


18.1 


17.2 


17.7 
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Although most of the subjects had spent most of their lives in their respective 
site cities, very few of them had not moved within the city (see Table 12), On 
the average, study subjects had lived in about four different places in the 
city up through the time of interview. 

In response to the question, "Flow do you usually get around the city?" 
most subjects said that they either walked or used public transportation (see 
Table 13). Very significantly more Baltimore subjects than St. Louis subjects 
used public transportation; and very significantly more St. Louis subjects than 
Baltimore subjects used their own means of transportation. These site difference 
suggested that the city locations usually traveled to by subjects were more 
accessible by public transportation in Biltimore than they were in St. Louis, 
Alternatively, these results suggested that St. Louts subjects were more often 
able to afford their own means of transportation and preferred them to public 
cransportation. 

Subjects were also asked, "Last month, what T7 as the longest distance 
(one-way) that you traveled from home?" and "About how often do you travel this 
far from home?" Ifost of the subjects reported travels that were evidently not 
connected with routine mobility but were weekly, monthly, or annual trios. 

The percentages of subjects reporting annual or semi-annual tv'ns that occurred 
in the month preceding interview was considerably higher than those that would 
have been expected by chance. These results suggested that the subjects often 
had a desiru to report their most extensive travels (see Table 14), 
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TABLE 12 



NUMBER OF RESIDENCES IN SITE CITY 



■ 1 ■ . - 










Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


dumber of Residences 


ri*176 


N® 133 


N= 309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


One 


3% 


5% 


7% 


2-5 


73 


79 


76 


6- JO 


18 


15 


17 


11, or more 


2 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


101% 


100% 


101% 


Mean number of residences 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


Unknown (number) 


(0) 


(2) 


(2) 



TABLE 13 

USUAL MEANS OF MOBILITY WITHIN THE CITY 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Means 


M* 1 76 


!M33 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Walk 


24% 


15% 


20% 


Public transportation 


61 


46 


54 


Own conveyance 


9 


28 


17 


Other private conveyances 


6 


12 


9 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


~loo% 


Unknown (number) 


(13) 


(6) 


(19) 
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TABLE 14 



FREQUENCY 


OF LONGEST DISTANCE 


TRAVEL 








Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Frequency 


N=176 


>1=133 


N=399 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Daily 


28% 


33% 


30% 


Weekly 


11 


21 


15 


Once or twice a month 


14 


14 


14 


Month ly 


16 


9 


13 


Once or twice a year 


30 


24 


28 


TOTAL 


99% 


1012 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(18) 


(8) 


(26) 



Even though many subjects reported extensive travel in the month 
pr-^eding interview (veterans were the most traveled) , the median miles 
trevcled-~18 in Baltimore and 10 in St, Louis — indicated that routine, daily 
travel was probably somewhat more far-ranging in Baltimore (see Table 15). 

Study results thus suggested ;hat getting to places might be more of a limiting 
factor in St. Louis in that, compared to Baltimore* private transportation was 
more often involved and in that the routine radius of mobility was somewhat 
less . 
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TABLE 15 

LONGEST DISTANCE (ONE-WAY) TRAVELED FROM HOME MONTH, BEFORE INTERVIEW 



-- — 


Distance 


Baltimore 

N*176 


St. Louis 
N=133 


Total 

N=33S 




Ter^ent 


Percent 


Percent 


5 miles or less 
6-10 miles 
11-25 miles 


21% 

21 

12 


39% 

13 

19 


29% 

18 

15 


26-50 miles 
51-100 miles 


18 

8 


5 

4 


12 

6 


More than 100 miles 


20 


20 
1 007 


20 

100% 


TOTAL 

Unknown (number) 


10 Jr* 
(16) 


(7) 


(23) 


Median miles traveled 


(13) 


(10) 


(13) 



Fa mily Backgrounds 

Up to the time they left school, most of the study subjects had lived 
In two-parent families (see Table 16). Approximately one-third of the subjects 
In each site, however, nad grown up In fatherless families. 

In Baltimore, 42 percent of the principal adults In the subjects 
families — their fathers, In the case of two-parent families, or their mothers 
in the case of mother-onl- CamlUes— had not gone beyond eighth grade (see Table 
17). In St. Louis, the educational achievement of principal adults tended to 
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be higher with only one-third completing 8 grades or less and one-third com- 
pleting high school or more. Information concerning the education of princioal 
adults tended co be incomplete in that about one-fifth of the subjects did not 
report their fathers 1 (or their mothers 1 ) educational attainment, 

TABLE 16 

FAMILY UNIT TO TIME OF DROPOUT 





Baltimore 


3t. Louis 


Total 


Subject lived with 


H- 176 


N-133 


N=309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Bo tli parents 


61% 


53% 


60% 


Mother only 


31 


29 


30 


Father only 


2 


3 


2 


Other relatives 


5 


3 


5 


Foster home 


2 


1 


1 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


TOTAL, 


101% 


100% 


99% 


Unknown (number) 


a) 


(3) 


(4) 



53 



V 




30 



TABLE 17 

HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED BY PRINCIPAL ADULT 



— 




Baltimore 


St* Lo?tis 


1 il 


Highest Crade 




N“176 


N=133 


M- j09 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


7, or less 




31% 


19% 


26% 


8 




11 


14 


12 


9 




13 


5 


9 


10 




18 


10 


15 


n 




8 


19 


12 


12 




15 


22 


18 


Schooling additional 


to high 








school 




4 


11 


3 


TOTAL 




100% 


100% 


95% 


Unknown (number) 




(33) 


(27) 


(60) 


As would be expected in 


view of their 


education, relatively few of 


the principal adults 


in the study 


were high on 


the occupational 


ladder (see 



Table 18). Approximately one-fourth of the principal adults were reported 
by their sons to have had occupations at the skilled manual level or above, 



Occupations were tabulated in accordance with the ranked categories 
proposed by Hollingshead . See: 

August B, Hollingshead, Two-Factor Index of Social Position , 1965 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, (1957), 
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m d approximately tao-fiftha »er, reported to be either skilled -orkers or to 
have bad no occupation at all. Compared to Baltirore. very el 6 nifio.»tly -ore 
subjects in St. Louis reported more bi S her-level (skilled manual and above) 
principal adult oecupations-a circumstance consistent «lth the higher educational 

levels reported for these principal adults. 

In the year before dropout, approximately half of the subjects in 

each study grouping estimated the annual incomes of their families to have 
been about $4,000, or less (see Table 19). The number of persons dependent 
on these family incomes averaged 6.8 in Baltimore and 6.4 in St. Louis (see 
Table 20). At the time of dropout, most of the subjects reported that two or 
more family members were working and contributing to the family income (see 
Table 21). Eight percent of the subjects reported that no one in his family 
was earning at the time of dropout; and only one earner was reported by about 

30 percent of the subjects. 
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TABLE 18 

OCCUPATION OF PRINCIPAL ADULT 













Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Occupation 


N»176 


N=133 


N=309 



Percent Percent Percent 



Professional, administrative 


TA 


6 % 


3% 


Clerical and sales 


4 


8 


5 


Technician, small self-employed 


5 


2 


4 


Skilled manual 


9 


17 


13 


Machine operators, operatives 


25 


23 


24 


Semi-skilled 


8 


6 


7 


Unskilled 


32 


25 


29 


None (housewife, relief) 


14 


13 


14 


TOTAL 


99Z 


1 00% 


99% 


Unknown (number) 


( 7 ) 


(6) 


( 13 ) 
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TABLE 19 

ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME IN THE YEAR BEFORE DROPOUT 





Baltimore 


St- Louis 


Total 


Income 


11= 176 


N= 133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Less than $1,000 


2 % 


3% 


3% 


$1,000 - $1,999 


1 


7 


7 


$2,000 - $2,999 


19 


13 


16 


$3,000 - $3,999 


20 


26 


23 


$4,000 - $4,999 


20 


13 


17 


$5,000 - $5,999 


12 


17 


U 


$6,000 - $6,999 


6 


7 


6 


$7,000 - $7,999 


6 


4 


5 


$8,000 or more 


7 


11 


9 


TOTAL 


99% 


10 IS 


100% 


Median 


$4,070 


$4,120 


$4,090 


Unknown (number) 


(5) 


(13) 


(18) 
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TABLE 20 

NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD AT TIME OF DROPOUT 





Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


dumber 


:?*176 


N=133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


One to five 


43% 


47% 


44% 


Six to ten 


47 


50 


48. 


Eleven to fifteen 


10 


4 


7 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


99% 


Unknown (number) 


(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


Median 


G.S 


6.4 


6.6 



TABLE 21 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND CONTF.IBUTING 
TO FAMILY INCOME, TIME OF DROPOUT 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


dumber contributing 


N=>176 


N=133 


M*309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Uone 


7% 


8% 


8% 


One 


30 


31 


30 


Two, or more 


63 


62 


61 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


99% 


Unknown (r.unber) 


(i) 


(2) 


(3) 
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About one-fifth of the subjects reported that, up to the time they 
left school, their families had received welfare assistance "all" or ‘'most 1 ’ 
of the time (see Table 22). Indicators of economic status — the incidence of 
mother-only families, the education and occuoation of principal adults, estimated 
annual income, number of contributors to family income, and the extent of 
welfare assistance — showed many similarities between the two study sites (see 
Table 23). Although the information supplied by subjects was incomplete con- 
cerning the educational level of their breadwinning parent, and although the 
subjects' competence to report family income might be questioned, the various 
indicators of economic status provided comparable information that added up 
family backgrounds characterized by poverty or near-poverty and by poor-paying 
jobs. Substantial proportions of subjects had backgrounds of even less effective 
employment, coming from mother-only families on relief; and some subjects — 
particularly in St. Louis — had backgrounds of relatively successful occupational 
activity. 

TABLE 22 

WELFARE RECEIPT PRIOR TO DROPOUT 



Welfare received 




Baltimore 

N=17G 


St, Louis 
N-133 


Total 

N=309 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


All of the time 




lor 


16% 


13 % 


Most of the time 




11 


2 


1 


Some of the time 




8 


9 


8 


Oace or twice 




2 


0 


1 


None of the time 




68 




7 L 


TOTAL 




99% 


1017^ 


100% 


Unknown (number) 




(2) 


(4) 


(6) 



o 
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TABLE 23 





SELECTED VARIABLES, PRE-DROPOUT 


PERIOD 






Variables 


Baltimore 

N=*T/S 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

N-309 



Percent Percent Percent 



Family unit prior to dropout 
Mother-only family 


31% 


29% 


30% 


Education of principal adult 

Completed 8th grade, or less 


42 


33 


38 


Occupation of principal adult 
Unskilled or none 


46 


38 


43 


Annual income, year before dropout 
Less than $4,000 


48 


49 


49 


Contributors to family income 
Two or more 


63 


62 


61 


Welfare receipt prior to dropout 
All or most of the time 


21 


18 


20 



F lnanclal Eligibility 

Poverty guidelines restrict enrollment in the Out-of-School Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and in the Job Corps. Study results indicated, however, that financial 
ineligibility was — at most — a minor factor in non-participation. On the average, 
subjects who had never enrolled in Manpower orograras were as qualified* as 



*NYC Program Standard No. 1-65 (March 29, 1966), for example, set the 
eligibility standard for non-farm family of 6 at $4,135. 
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enrollee subjects in terms of average family income and number of dependents 
(see Table 23). Relatively more of the subjects who had never enrolled (35 
percent as compared with 26 percent) reported annual family incomes of $5,000 
or more, however, and the average number of dependents on family income was 
somewhat less among non-enrollees . 

TABLE 23 

ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME IN THE YEAR BEFORE DROPOUT, 

NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD, 

AND ENROLLMENT IN FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



Never enrolled Ever enrolled 

Reporting Pev3cns Reporting Persons 



Family 


Income 


Humber 


Percent 


Mean 


Number 


Percent 


Mean 


Below ! 


51,000 


7 


3 % 


6,4 


1 


2% 


4.0 


$1,000 


- 1,999 


16 


1 


5 3 


4 


8 


6.5 


$2,000 


- 2,999 


36 


15 


5.5 


11 


23 


6.8 


$3,000 


- 3,999 


57 


23 


6.3 


9 


19 


6,4 


$4,000 


- 4,999 


40 


16 


5.5 


10 


21 


6.5 


$5,000 


- 5,999 


36 


15 


6.4 


5 


10 


6.0 


$6,000 


- 6,999 


16 


6 


6.1 


2 


4 


8.0 


$7,000 


- 7,999 


13 


5 


7.9 


3 


6 


6.3 


$8,000 


or more 


22 


9 


6.8 


3 


6 


7.4 


TOTAL 


243 


99% 


6. 1 


48 


99% 


6 , 6 


Median 


income 




$4,125 






$3,889 
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Compared to all subjects who had enrolled in Out -of-School ?!anpowe. 
Programs, significantly fewer (12 percent as compared with 23 percent) subjects 
who had never enrolled reported no occupation for the principal adults in 
their families (see Table 24). Approximately the same percentages of subjects 
in the two groupings reported principal adult occupations in the unskilled and 
semi-skilled levels (31 percent among non-enrollees and 33 percent among en- 
rollecs), and the frequencies of occupations at higher levels were substantially 
the same* 

Compared to subjects who had never enrolled, more enrollee subjects 
(26 percent as compared with 18 percent) reported that their families had 
received welfare assistance ' 'al 1 ; 1 or "most ' of the. time. In Baltimore the 
difference between enrollee and nou-enrollee subjects was slight (23 percent 
and 21 percent, respectively) ; but, in St. Louis, enrollee subjects were fnr 
more apt to report this degree of welfare assistance (32 percent as compared 
with 15 percent). These results indicated that being in a 'welfare" family 
might be a factor in enrollment. On the whole, however, the various indicators 
of family financial status at the time of dropout suggest that relatively few 
of the study subjects were not financially qualified to participate in Federal 
‘lanpower Programs. 
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TABLE 24 

OCCUPATION OF PRINCIPAL ADULT BY SUBJECTS 1 ENROLLMENT IN 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 





Never Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Occupations 


N=>259 


N=50 



Professional, administrative 


4% 


0 % 




Clerical and sales 


5 


6 




Technicians, email self-employed 


4 


4 




Skilled manual 


13 


13 




Machine operators, operatives 


25 


13 




Semi-skilled 


6 


15 




Unskilled 


31 


21 




None (housewife, relief) 


12 


23 




TOTAL 


100% 


100% 




Unknown (number) 


an 


(2) 





Dropout 

Study subjects were asked, n After September, 1966, did you ever quit 
school before graduating from high school? 11 They were then asked when they 
had left school, and the last grade that they had completed in school. 

Compared to the dropout dates derived from school records, Baltimore 
subjects tended to report earlier dropouts (see Table 25). Thirty-four percent 
of the Baltimore subjects, for example, reported dropping out in the last 
quarter of 19C6, while school records showed only 17 percent of the droooucs 
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in this period. On the other hand, only 13 percent of the Baltimore subjects 
reported dropping out in September-October, 1967, when school records showed 
that 39 percent of the dropouts occurred. 

The tendency of subjects to give earlier dropout dates might be ex- 
plained by the facts that (1) student-initiated dropouts would be known to the 
student before they were known to the school, and (2) lags inherent in record- 
keeping would tend to post-date dropouts. The concentration of school-recorded 
Baltimore dropouts in September-October, for example, strongly suggested an 
accumulation of dropouts that were recorded in connection with the annual school 
attendance listings rather than mass exits in these two months. It thus seems 
likely that, in Baltimore, some absent students were carried as actively en- 
rolled even though the students considered themselves to have dropped out. 

A somewhat different situation obtained in St, Louis where 19 per- 
cent of the subjects dated their withdrawal from school later than October, 

1967. Here, again, school records night have been artifacts to some extent. 
Records in St. Louis involved weekly withdrawal reports, and some of these 
withdrawals might not have been considered permanent dropouts by the students. 
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TABLE 25 

SUBJECT AND SCHOOL REPORTS OF DROPOUT MONTH 







Baltimore 




St. 


Louis 




Subject 


School 


Subject 


School 


Dropout Month 


N = 176 


N=176 


N= 


133 


N*133 




Percent 




Percent 


Earlier than October, 1966 


12% 


0% 


8% 




0% 


1966 

October 


7 


0 


4 




16 


November 


16 


9 


4 




11 


December 


10 


8 


3 




9 


1967 

January 


7 


10 


10 




5 


February 


6 


8 


9 




15 


March 


3 


6 


3 




6 


April 


7 


12 


4 




4 


May 


3 


4 


9 




6 


June 


11 


5 


9 




6 


July-August 


1 


0 


1 




0 


September 


3 


u 


8 




1 


October 


3 


25 


8 




16 


Later than October, 1967 


2 


0 


19 




0 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


99% 




101% 


Unspecified (number) 


(?) 


(15) 


(9) 




(0) 
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Interview data indicated that, on the average, Baltimore subjects had 
dropped out of school 20.8 months before July 1, 1969, while St. Louis subjects 
had dropped out of school 25 months before (see Table 26). Compared to school 
record data, subjects ' reports averaged about three months more months out of 
school in Baltimore and about three months less out of school in St. Louis, 
These results suggest that dropping out of school is an eoisode that is fre- 
quently not objectively identifiable at the tine of its occurrence. Although 
the dates supplied by the study subjects were more apt to be affected by in- 
accuracies of recall, the apparent tendency of Baltimore records to post-date 
dropout — and of St. Louis records to anticipate dropout — suggest that school 
records reflect characteristics of record-keeping systems as well as student 
attendance. The "true" dronout dates thus probably covered a somewhat greater 
span than that demarcated by school record dates of dropout, 

TABLE 26 

MEAN MONTHS SINCE DROPOUT (AS OF JULY 1, 1969) 

AND MEAN HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE OF INTEP.VIEWED SUBJECTS 



J . 1 


Baltimore 


St. 


Louis 


Total 




Number 

Reporting 


Mean 


Number 

Reporting 


Mean 


Number 

Renorting 


Mean 


Months since dropout 


169 


23. 3 


124 


25.0 


293 


27.2 


Highest school graded 
completed 


173 


9.3 


132 


9.8 


305 


9.5 
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On the average, interviewed subjects reported that they had completed 
9.5 school grades, while school records showed an average completion of 8.8 
grades (see Table 28), Subjects in both site3 thus reported higher average 
grade completion than that indicated by respective school recordiji This 
discrepancy suggests a tendency to report highest grade level (that is, dropout 
grade) rather than the highest completed grade. The tendency to hang on to 

the highest level of school experience probably affects to some extent the 

! 

1 1 

responses to many inquiries phrased in terms of highest comple te, d grade. 

TABLE 28 ! 

HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED, INTERVIEWED SUBJECTS 
COMPARISONS OF SUBJECT AND SCHOOL INFORMATION , BY SITE 



Highest School Grade 


Baltimore 


St. 


Louis 


Total 


Subject 

N~ 


School 

176 


Subject School 
N 3 1 33 


Subject School 
N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


7, or less 


10% 


29% 


2% 


0% 


6% 


18% 


8 


15 


15 


8 


26 


‘13 


20 


9 


26 


26 


24 


35 


25 


27 


10 


29 


18 


40 


26 


! 34 


22 


11 


20 


13 


25 


13 


21 


12 


12 


0 


0 


2 


0 


■ 1 


0 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


101% 


100% 


100% 


QQZ 


Mean grades completed 


9.3 


3.5 


9.8 


9.2 


9.5 


8.8 


Unknown (number) 


(3) 


(3) 


(1) 


(0) 


(4) 


(3) 


* - 


_ 


- . 




. . * „ 


1 





Some Inquiries, particularly those of a practical vature from oeors, 
may produce reverse distortion. See, for example, 1 

Elliot Liebow, Tally's Comer (Boston: Little, Broi’n, and Company), 

1967, pp. 54-55: * ' ! 

t I graduated from high school but I didn't know anything l' m dumb. Moat 

of the time I don't even say I graduated, 'cause then somebody asks mo a question 
and I can't answer it, and they think I was lying about graduating . * . They 
graduated me but I didn't knov; anything. I had lousy grades b it I gue 33 they 
^ynnted to get rid of me. (Richard, a Baltimore high school <nv duate, is being 

EI\IC ,ot6d) - 07 
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The subject's reasons for leaving school were ascertained by handing 
him a card listing 14 reasons and asking him to indicate which, if any, were 
his reasons for leaving school. Additional responses ware provided for in an 
Other" category, and interviewers were instructed to probe in order to find 
out as much as possible about the subject's reasons. After getting all reasons, 
the subject was asked to indicate his main reason for leaving school . 

Responses were tabulated in tvro broad categories: reasons that re- 

laced primarily to the school environment ; and reasons that emphasized outside 
circumstances. The division could not, of course, be rigidly recognized: be- 
cause outside alternatives were often implied in reasons that emphasized school 
or schooling, (or vice versa), and several reasons night actually be involved. 

Three out of five subjects in both 9ites left school mainly because 
of their school experience (see Table 29). Very significantly more St. Louis 
subjects (37 percent, as compared with Baltimore's 9 percent) reported that 
they left because they had been suspended or expelled. Baltimore subjects, on 
che other hand, were significantly more apt to report problems with school work 
('some subjects too difficult" or "not learning anything") and that they left 
because they "lost interest" in school. The main reasons for leaving school 
thus tended to emphasize the subject's rejection of school in Baltimore and 
to emphasize the school's rejection of the subject in St. Louis, With the 
exception of the St. Louis subjects who reported suspension or expulsion, 
most of the main reasons for leaving school ir plied choice rather than com- 
pulsion. 
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TABLE 29 

MAIM REASON FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Main reason 


N"176 


N=133 


11=309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Th e_ JS chc o 1 Environment 
Academic: 


Problems with school work 


5% 


2% 


4% 


Not learning anything 


10 


0 


6 


Interpe rsonal: 


Problems with teachers, students 


9 


5 


7 


Suspended or expelled 


9 


37 


21 


General: 


Lost interest 


31 


19 


26 


Subtotal, school 


G 42 


63% 


(M 



Ou tsld ; Interest or Pressure- 
Employment: 



Got narried, wife to support 


3S 


4% 


k% 


Had to help family 


3 


4 


6 


Needed money for expenses 


11 


10 


11 


Would rather work 
Other outside: 


6 


12 


9 


Wanted to enlist 


3 


3 


3 


Jailed 


3 


2 


2 


Personal, family problems 


1 


0 


1 


illness 


1 


2 


1 


Move d 


i 


2 


1 


Subtotal, outside 


37% 


39% 


.38% 


TOTAL 


101% 


102% 


102% 


Unknown (number) 


(4) 


(5) 


(9) 
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In fch a first part of their responses, when all reasons for leaving 
school were sought, (see Table 30), Baltimore subjects averaged Markedly more 
responses (2.1) than St. Louis subjects (1.4). Compared to their main reasons 
for leaving school, the total rationale of Baltimore subjects gave added weight 
to two school-related reasons (''some subjects too difficult’ 1 and "problems with 
teachers and/or students 11 ) and to two preferred alternative activities ("needed 
money for expenses" and "would rather work"). Among St. Louis subjects, 
comparisons of all reasons with main reasons showed that school problems 
("some subjects too difficult", "not learning anything" and "problems with 
teachers and/or students") were the most important contributory causes of 
leaving school. As with the main reasons for leaving school, about three- 
fifths of all reasons were school-oriented. The additional responses in this 
range of reasons brought out more difficulties with the school environment 
than were apparent in the subjects r reports of main reasons. The additional 
responses falling outside the school-oriented reasons emphasized the attraction 
of working and earning spending money. 
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TABLE 30 

ALL REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 



All Reasons 



Baltimore St. Louis Total 

N=176 N-133 *1*309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


The School Environment 
Academic: 


Problems with school work 


17% 


5% 


12% 


Not learning anything 


23 


3 


15 


Interpersonal: 


P rob } ?ms with teachers, students 


26 


12 


20 


Suspended or expellee 


13 


41 


25 


General? 


Lost interest 


52 


26 


41 


Subtotal, school 


131% 


87% 


113% 



Outside Interest or Press ure 



Employment: 








Got married, wife to support 


5% 


4% 


4% 


Had to help family 


10 


6 


8 


Needed money for expenses 


30 


16 


24 


Would rather work 
Other outside: 


23 


16 


20 


Wanted to enlist 


8 


5 


7 


Jailed 


3 


2 


2 


Personal, family problems 


2 


5 


3 


Illness 


1 


0 


0 


Moved 


0 


1 


0 


Subtotal, outside 


82% 


55% 


68. 


total £ 


215% 


142% 


181% 


Unknown (number) 


(4) 


(5) 


(9) 



^lore than one response possible, so totals can be more than 100%. 
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Information concerning reasons for leaving school was also secured 
from school records, but the results did not throw much additional light on 
why students dropped out. In Baltimore, school records shewed that 76 percent 
of the study subjects dropped out because! they were "overage" while no reasons 
were recorded for .18 percent of the subjects (see Table 31). School records 
in St. Louis involved more categories, but also contained a large number of 
"no reports" (24 percent). Of the 22 Baltimore subjects who reported that 
they had left ^hool because they were "suspended or expelled", only one, 
according to school records, was expelled and the rest were either "overage" 
or "no report." Of the 52 St. Louis subjects who reported suspension or ex- 
pulsion, 50 percent, according to school records, were involved in disciplinary 
or academic suspension and reasons were not reported for 20 percent. These 
results indicated that school records may considerably underestimate the extent 
of rejection by schools that is experienced by dropouts. 

TABLE 31 

REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL, SCHOOL RECORDS 



Reasons 



Baltimore St. Louis 

N=176 N-133 



Percent 



Expelled, Disciplinary suspension 1% 26? 

Overage 76 

Failcc; to graduate 2 

A^jdenic suspension 6 

Nonattendance 21 

No interest 12 

Employment 1 £ 

Armed forces 1 1 

Marriage 2 

Needed at home 2 

Moved 1 2 

Jailed 1 



No report 

FR?C TOIAL 



IS 24 

ioix ion 
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Liking for School 

Following the questions concerning leaving school, study subjects 
were asked to rate their liking for school on a five-point scale ranging from 
■T' (hated it) to "5" (liked it very much), and to tell in their own words 
why they had rated school as they did. 

On the average, study subjects rated their liking for school above 
the midpoint of the scale (see Table 32), and St. Louis subjects averaged 
higher ratings (3.6) than Baltimore subjects (3.3). The open-end responses 
given as reasons for the like-school ratings were broadiy characterized according 
to the negative or positive tone of the response (see Table 33), in many 
instances, these responses indicated that the subjects current views concerning 
the value of education, as well as his remembered like (or dislike) for school 
as such, were reflected In the ratings. This comprehensive " reasoning” was 
especially evident in responses that contained reflections on dropping out, 
such as "wish I f d stayed in" and often implied attitudes that might not have 
been present at the time of dropout. In all, 30 percent of the subjects 
expressed negative attitudes, 10 percent of the subjects expressed neutrality 
("neither liked it nor hated it") and the rest of the subjects expressed 
positive attitudes ranging from remembered good times to general endorsements 
of schooling and education. 

Four categories of negative attitude were tabulated: criticisms of 

school (for example, "most teachers didn’t care," "lessons too hard," and 
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"teachers were biased"); personal or social (for example, "didn't like sitting 
up in cJ asses "it was dull," and "everybody was dropping out"); qualified 
(for example, "didn't like it much but know it was a good thing," "wanted to 
stay but got put out," and "never really had a chance to learn, but like it"); 
and simple statements of dislike ("didn't like school")* Very significantly 
more Baltimore than St. Louis subjects expressed criticisms of the school 
and stated dislike of school. 

TABLE 32 

LIKE-SCHOOL RATING 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Rating 


N-176 


N»133 


N=309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


1 - Hated it 


6% 


42 


5% 


2 


16 


10 


14 


3 


40 


39 


39 


4 


20 


22 


21 


5 - Liked it very much 


18 


26 


21 


TOTAL 


1002 


101% 


100% 


Mean rating 


3.3 


3.6 


3.4 


Unkn own (number) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 



( 
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TABLE 33 



REASONS FOR LIKE-SCHOOL RATINGS 













Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Reasons 


N~1 76 


N-133 


N=309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Expressions of negative attitude 
Criticisms of school 


6% 


4% 


5% 


Personal or social 


8 


5 


6 


Qualified 


15 


4 


10 


Simple statements of dislike 


10 


8 


9 


Subtotal, negative 


39% 


21% 


30% 


Neutral 


10% 


10% 


10% 


Expressions of positive attitude 
Appreciations of school 


20% 


32% 


25% 


Personal or social 


9 


13 


11 


Simple statement of liking 


14 


16 


15 


Dropout explanations 


8 


9 


9 


Subtotal, positive 


51% 


70% 


60% 


TOTAL 


1005 ; 


101% 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(3) 


(2) 


(5) 
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Expressions of positive attitudes toward school and schooling were 
tabulated in similar categories. Significantly more St. Louis than Baltimore 
subjects expressed appreciations of school (for example, M liked because of 
what I could learn," "would like to have graduated," and "like the teachers"). 
Personal or social reasons for liking school (for example "liked bee, lse of the 
crowd that was going," "had a mellow time," and "got to meet new people"), 
simple statements of liking (for example, "nothing wrong with school" or 
"better than working"), and responses that alluded to dropping out (for ex- 
ample, "quit school to get a job with the aim of going back," "wanted money 
in my pocket and school didn't put it there," and "alright, I wish I had 
stayed in") occurred with about the same frequency in each site. These 
"dropout explanations" clearl> continued the train of thought started with 
the questions concerning dropping out. They were considered as positive "reasons" 
bee ‘ v cy were evidently premised on ?n acceptance of school, or, at any 
vatu, i.iey implied that dislike for school, as such, was not a factor in the 
dropout situation. 

The criticisms of school expressed by two-fifths of the Baltimore, 
and by one-fifth of the St. Louis subjects, indicated that anti-school 
attitudes might be a persistent barrier to the participation of dropouts in 
training programs perceived to involve school-like experiences. On the other 
hand, some of the study subjects had come to value schooling since dropping out 
and might, therefore, appreciate opportunities to repair their academic de- 
ficiencies. 
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Ability in Reading and Math 

Host study subjects felt that their reading and nath ability was "as 
good as," or ,l better than,” that of the average high school graduate (see Table 
34) ; but the majority proportions of math ability were significantly smaller than 
those of reading ability (64 percent as compared with 84 percent in Baltimore 
and 75 percent as compared with 86 percent in St. Louie). Baltimore subject 
comparatively poor opinion of their nath ability was most marked- -compared to 
reports of reading ability, very significantly more Baltimore subjects rated 
their math ability "worse” than that of high school graduates (36 percent as 
compared with 16 percent); and, also, compared to St. Louis re^rts of math 
ability, significantly more Baltimore subjects reported "worse" (36 percent as 
compared with 24 percent). 

It is possible that the definite perception of math deficiency would 
inhibit subjects from involving themselves in situations that might include 
math demands (for example, application procedures for employment or training 
programs that might include arithmetic tests). On the other hand, training 
opportunities that offered a chance to improve math ability might be perceived 
as particularly relevant by those (31 percent of all subjects) who rated their 
math ability as "worse" than that of the average high school graduate. Similarly, 
those who felt their reading ability was "worse" (15 percent of all subjects) 
might avoid reading situations and might be particularly interested in improving 
their reading ability. 

Compared to subjects who had never enrolled in Manpower Programs, 
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significantly more enrollee subjects reported extremes of reading and math 
ability (see Table 35). The tendency of enrollee subjects to rate themselves 
as ''better" or "verse' 1 , rather than ’the same", may have been, to some extent, 
an effect of program participation. Although these results are difficult to 
interpret, they are not inconsistent with the view that manpower programs can 
appeal to dropouts who perceive deficiencies in their academic skills. 

TABLE 34 

SUBJECT’S PlRCEPIION OF READING AND HATH ABILITY 



Compared to average high 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


school graduate 


N»176 


N=133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Reading ability 








Better than average 


12% 


17% 


14% 


Worse than average 


16 


14 


15 


About the same 


72 


69 


71 


TOTAL 


100% 


100> 


100% 


Math ability 








Bet:er than average 


9% 


11% 


10% 


Worse than average 


36 


24 


31 


About the same 


55 


64 


59 


TOTAL 


100% 


99% 


100%" 
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TABLE 35 

READING AND MATH ABILITY COMP ARI SONS , ENROLLEES AND NON~EVR( LLEES 



Compared to average 
high school graduate, 
ability was 


Reading 




Math 


Enrollee 

N=50 


Non-Enrollee 

N=259 


Enrollee 

N=50 


Non-Enrollee 

N-259 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


better than average 


22% 


12% 


i 

IS 1 


9% 


Worse than average 


22 


14 


38 


30 


The same as average 


56 


74 


44 


62 


TOTAL 


10 0 % 


100% 


100% r 


101% 


j 


Vocational Usefulness 


of Schooling 




; 




In Baltimcre 


, two-thirds of the study subjects reported 


that their 



schooling had been without value as vocational preparation (sc* t * Tabic 36). 

4 

Only half (very significantly fewer) St. Louis subjects, on th s other hand, 

j 

reported that their schooling had been vocationally useless. ■! 

\ 

Subjects who thought that their education had been c f value as vo- 
cational preparation placed about equal emphasis on academic * nd vocational 
course work. Approximately 10 percent of the subjects noted roreparational 
values in learned vocational behaviors (how to get and hold a job, for example) 
and social skills (how to get along with people, for example) j or in combina- 
tions of course work and behavioral skills. 
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These results suggested that, if a young man felt the need for 
vocational preparation, the perception that schooling had been useless in this 
respect might imply (1) receptivity towards training programs perceived to be 
vocationally useful and (2) disinterest in school-like training programs. 

TABLE 36 

USEFULNESS OF SCHOOLING AS VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 



Usefulness 


Baltimore 
N=1 76 


St. Louis 
11=133 


Total 

H=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Useful 


Academic course work only 


13% 


19% 


15% 


Vocational course work only 


13 


17 


14 


Vocational behaviors only 


7 


4 


6 


Social skills only 


0 


2 


1 


Combinations of above 


2 


6 


3 


Unknown 


0 


2 


1 


Subtotal, useful 


35% 


50% 


40% 


Not useful 


65? 


50% 


60% 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(2) 


(6) 


(8) 
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Schooling After Dropou t 

Most of the study subjects did not return to school after dropping 
out in 1*766 -6 7 5 and roost of those who returned mide little academic progress. 

In Baltimore, 87 percent of the subjects did not return to full- 
time school after dropping out (see Table 37), and half of those who returned 
stayed in school less than one year. Two percent of all Baltimore subjects, 
however, not only returned to school but completed 12th grade. Comparatively 
more St, Louis subjects returned to school (20 percent as compared with 13 
percent), and 7 percent of all St. Louis subjects not only returned to school 
but completed 12th grade. 

Approximately one-fifth of the Baltimore subjects tried to continue 
their education in special classes outside of fill-'wime school, and one- twentieth 
of the laltimore subjects completed one or more grades in thi9 way (see Table 
38), Although comparatively more St. Louis subjects enrolled in special 
classes, the percentage of subjects who passed i:he GED was the same in both 
sites — V, percent. 
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TABLE 37 

RETURN TO FULL-TIME SCHOOL AFTER DROPOUT 





Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


Return 


N=*176 


1 33 


N-309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Returned, in school 








Less than one year 


6% 


8% 


7% 


One year 


3 


5 


4 


More than one year 


1 


5 


2 


Unknown 


3 


2 


3 


Subtotal, returned 


132 


20% 


16% 


Did not return to school 


87% 


80% 


84% 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(1) 


(8) 


(8) 


Completed 12th grade 


2 % 


7% 


4% 



32 




TABLE 38 

ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CUSSES AFTER DROPOUT 



— - • 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Enrollment 


N-176 


N=133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Enrolled, grades completed 








None 


17% 


30% 


22% 


One 


3 


2 


3 


Two 


1 


0 


0 


Unknown 


1 


0 


1 


Subtotal, enrolled 


22% 


32% 


26% 


Did not enroll 


78% 


68% 


74% 


Tom 


100% 


100%* 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(4) 


(8) 


(id 


Passed GED 


2% 


2% 


2 % 



All told, 6 percent of the young men who dropped out of school In 
1966-67 and were Interviewed subjects In this study had managed to complete 
high school at the time of interview--^ perceit by returning to full-time 
school, and 2 percent by passing the GED. Although St. Louis dropouts were 
somewhat: more apt to continue their schooling, the great majority of subjects 
In both sites had not noticeably added to their educational achievement after 
leaving school. 
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Vocation al Cou rsea After Leaving; School 

Only 7 percent of all interviewed subjects reported having enrolled 
in vocational courses, other than those provided by Manpower Training Programs,^ 
after dropping out of school (see Table 39), Most of the subjects who re- 
ported enrollment in such courses stayed in the courses 6 months or less, and 
less thin half completed their courses. These results indicated that community 
resources outside of the school system and other than those provided through 
Manpower Training Programs were a negligible factor in the preparations of 
dropout youths for the world of work. 

TABLE 39 

VOCATIONAL COURSES AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 



Vocational Courses 


Baltimore 

N-176 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

N-309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Enrolled in vocational course 
or courses 


n 


ex 


7% 


In course 6 months or less 


6 


4 


5 


Completed course 


3 


2 


2 



*The experiences of subjects with Federal Manpower Programs is reported 
in Chapter VI. 
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Military Service 

Approximately three-fourths of all study subjects known to have 
experience in the Arxed Forces were in active service and not interviewed (see 
Table 40). Interviewed subjects thus provided a fragmentary source of information 
concerning the effects of military service on employment and preparations for 
the world of work. 

Ten percent of the interviewed subjects were, or had been, in the 
Armed Forces at the time of interview (see Table 41) , and about one-third of 
these reported training for civilian occupations while in military service. 

While military service might be an important source of vocational training,* 
so far as interviewed subjects were concerned, study results showed very slight 
effects in this respect. 

Most interviewed study subjects (61 percent) either reported no 
draft classification or reported lA or 1-S, or 2-S. These subjects faced the 
prospect of possible military service. There wao little explicit reference, 
however, to the effect of possible periods of military service on employment 
activities. One subject, not working at the time of interview, said that he 
was waiting to be called into military service, and several subjects mentioned 
that military service might interfere with the achievement of their occupational 
goals . 



ERIC 



It could be speculated that interviewed subjects with, and non-inter- 
viewed subjects reported to have had, experience in the Armed Forces, together 
with interviewed subjects practically exempted (?A, 3A, 4F and 1Y) constituted 
a universe of youth experience and eligibility vis-a-vis the draft, If so, 
practical exemption would be in the neighborhood of 39 percent, and three-fifths 
of dropout youthn would experience military service. If one-third of these 
received training for civilian occupations while in the Armed Forces, military 
service might be estimated to provide vocational training for approximately one- 
Eifth of dropout youths. 
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Twenty-eight percent of the interviewed subjects had draft class- 
ifications (2A, 3A, 4F, and 1Y) that, for all practical purposes, exempted 
them from military service. The draft outcomes (about two-fifths of the known 
induction examination outcomes) suggested that a number of subjects who were 
1A or without Selective Service classification at the time of interview would 
also be practically uninvolved with military service aid its potentials both 
to interfere with and ultimatley to enhance preparations for, or the achievement 
of, civilian employment.^ 

TABLE 40 

INTERVIEW STATUS AND MILITARY SERVICE 



Status and Service 


Baltimore 
N 7. 


St. 

N 


Louis 

% 


Total 
N % 


Interviewed 


Completed military service 


8 


12% 


8 


122 


16 


12% 


In military service 


3 


12 


6 


9 


14 


10 


Not interviewed 


In military service 


51 


76% 


54 


79% 


105 


78 % 


TOTAL 


67 


100% 


68 


1002 


135 


100% 



The reader will recognize that these results were fragmentary 
and did not provide bases for definite conslusions. They have been reported 
in order to make available all study results that might shed some lignt on 
the experience of dropout youth as veil as on the problems of researching 
that experience. 



( 
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TABLE 41 

MILITARY SERVICE AND SELECTIVE SERVICE CLASSIFICATION 



Service or Classification 


Baltimore 

N-176 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

N-309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Q 

Military service 


I year or less 


2% 


4% 


3% 


13-24 months 


5 


5 


5 


25-36 months 


2 


2 


2 


Subtotal, military 


9% 


11% 


10% 


Selective service classification 


1-A 


392 


35% 


37% 


In reserve component (1-D) 


2 


0 


1 


Qualified in emergency (1-Y) 


12 


22 


16 


Overage liability 


0 


1 


0 


Deferred: 


Occupational deferment (2-A) 


1 


0 


1 


Dependency deferment (3-A) 


5 


4 


4 


Student deferment (1-S, 2-S) 


1 


10 


5 


Not qualified (4-F) 


11 


2 


7 


Subtotal* selective service 


712 


74% 


71% 


No service or classification^ 


21% 


17:? 


19% 



TOTAL 


101% 


102% 


100% 


Vocational training in military 








service 


3% 


3% 


3% 



& 

Includes 8 subjects In active military service. 

^Includes 2 percent "no report" in Selective Service classification. 
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Family Circumstances at Time of Interview 

Most of the study subjects were single men when they were Interviewed 
In the summer of 1969 (see Table 42). Fifteen percent of the Baltimore subjects, 
and 23 percent of the St. Louis subjects, were or had been married, and most 
of the marriages had occurred in 1968 or 1969. About one-fifth of the marriages 
contracted by St. Louis subjects, had eventuated in separation at the time of 
interview. 

In both sites more subjects were fathers than were husbands (see 
Table 43). This difference was very significant in Baltimore where about one- 
third of all subjects were fathers but only 14 percent were, or had been, 
married. Although also observable in St. Louis, this difference was not 
significant in the midwest site, 

TABLE 42 

MARITAL STATUS, AND WHEN MARRIED (MONTHS BEFORE JULY 1, 1969) 



Marital Status and 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


When Married 


N-176 


H=133 


N-309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Ever Married 








Married up to 6 months before 


3 % 


8% 


5% 


Married 7-13 months before 


5 


8 


6 


Married more than 19 months before 


6 


5 


6 


Married, when unknown 


1 


2 


2 


Subtotal, married 


15% 


23? 


19% 


Never Married 


85? 


77% 


81% 


TOT - 


100? 


100% 


. .100? . 


Separated 


3% 


6% 


4% 
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TABLE 43 

CHILDREN AND NUMBER LIVING WITH SUBJECT AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



Children and Number 
Living with Subject 


Baltimore 

N"176 


St. Louis 
N=133 


Total 

N-309 


Children 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


None living with subject 


18* 


17% 


17% 


One living with subject 


9 


9 


9 


Two living with subject 


3 


2 


3 


Three living with subject 


L 


0 


1 


Four living with subject 


I 


0 


1 


Subtotal, children 


33% 


28% 


31% 


No children 


66% 


71% 


69% 


TOTAL 


99% 


99% 


100% 



Four out of five study subjects were still living in parental family 
units at the time of interview (see Table 44). Approximately one in ten had 
married and become the head of his own household. The remaining subjects (8 
percent) were living by themselves or with friends* or in jail. 

Even thou^ 80 percent of the subjects were still living at home, only 
29 percent reported that their parental families were their major source of 
support (see Table 45). Significantly more St. Louis subjects reported that 
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their families were their major source of support. Most of the subjects, how- 
ever, 67 percent in Baltimore and 57 percent in St. Louis, reported themselves 
to be primarily supported by their own earnings. In addition a few subjects 
had achieved financial independence from their families through undesirable 
circumstances. These subjects were either dependent on welfare or their wive’s 
earnings, or were supported by their own hustling or by jail maintenance. 

Additional sources of support were reported by 16 percent of the 
subjects (see Table 46). Comparisons of all reported sources of support with 
major sources of support indicated that multiple sources of support were most 
apt to involve parental support and the subjects’ earnings; that is, major 
parental support was augmented by earnings or vice versa. In Baltimore, also, 
"other 1 * sources of support were important sources of additional income. 

With respect to family circumstance variables, discussed above, there 
were few significant differences between study sites and comocsite results thus 
provided a fair reflection of all study subjects. These young men were, in 
the summer of 1969, in varying phases of development toward social adulthood 
(see Table 47). Most were not yet full-fledged adults in that they were still 
living at home, and 29 percent were still primarily dependent on their parents. 
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TABLE 44 

FAMILY UNIT AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



Subject was living 


Baltimore 

N-176 


St . 1 ouis 
N-D3 


Total 

”=309 




Percent 


Tereent 


Percent 


With wife, no other adults 


7% 


> 


9% 

3 


With wife and adult relatives 


5 






Alone or with friends 


3 


5 


4 


In parental unit a 


79 


El 


80 


In jail or workhouse 


6 


1 

1CT% 


4 

100% 


TOTAL 

Unknown (number) 


100& 

(1) 


(2) 


<3) 


a Includes one- and two-parent families 
(adult relatives, foster homes). 


and In loco Tvarentis units 
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TABLE 45 

MAJOR SOURCE OF SUFPORT AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 











llajor Support 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

N-309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Subject's family 


23% 


36% 


29% 


Subject's earnings 


67 


57 


63 


Other 

Wife's earrings 


1 


2 


1 


Welfare 


1 


2 


1 


Hustling 


i 


2 


1 


Jail maintenance 


7 


1 


5 


Subtotal, other 


10% 


7% 


8% 


TOTAL 


100% 


100 % 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(0) 


(3) 


(3) 
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TABLE 46 

ALL SOURCES OR SUPPORT AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



Sources of Support 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

H»309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Subject's family 


27% 


45% 


35% 


Subject’s earnings 3 


70 


62 


66 


Other 

Wife's earnings 


3 


3 


3 


Welfare 


1 


2 


2 


Ur employment , disabil ity comp. 


3 


1 


2 


Hi st ling 


2 


1 


2 


J?iil 


7 


1 


6 


Subtotal, other 


16 % 


8 % 


15 % 


TOTAL b 


113* 


115% 


116% 


Unknown (number) 


(0) 


(3) 


(3) 



g 

Includes training allowance in one instance. Training allowance van 
no; principal source of support. 

°More than one response possible, so total percentage more than 100. 
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TABLE 4? 

SELECTED VARIABLES, ALL SUBJECTS AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



Variables 



All interviewed 
subjects 



N«309 



Average age (7/1/69) 20 years 

Married, head of ov/n household 14% 
Children, at home or elsewhere 31% 
Primarily supported by own earnings 63% 
Living in parental family unit 79% 
Primarily supported by parental family 29% 
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Family circumstances might mfln:r>ce participation in manpower train- 
ing programs in sorveral ways. The assumption of family responsibilities, for 
example, might not only increase the participation of young men in the civilian 
^ork force ,* but might also reinforce their motivation to enhance their voca- 
tional prospects through training. At the satna tine, the force of family cir- 
cumstances night bar such young men from considering programs whose allowances 
were less than earnings in available > albeit occupationally undesirable, jobs. 
On the other hand, young men without family responsibilities might lack the 
motivation to sacrifice time to learning when their financial needs for 

"spending money’* could be met through combinations of family support and 
2 

casual jobs. 

Ways of Looking for Jobs 



Following a number of questions concerning specific employment ex- 
periences, subjects were asked how they usually looked for jobs.^ Answers 
to this question were structured through a response card that suggested nine 
job-hunting activities and also provided for ’’other" responses (see Table 48). 

^O’Boyle has noted: "The strikingly lover rates /of ui employment/ 

for married men suggest that family formation alters a young man’s attitude 
toward work, making him more willing than the unmarried man to accept and 
hold a given job." (Edward J. O'Boyle, "From Classroom to Workshop: A 
Hazardous Journey," Mont hl y Labor Fe vlev;, Vol. 01, Ko. 12, o. 11) 

^Harwood has concluded; "Many ^ghetto/ boys are underemployed and 
subemployed because they value leisure as much as money which leads them to 
3eek only as much work ' is needed to get by with enough of each." (Edwin 
Harv'ood, '*Yout:h unemployment- -A tale of two ghettos," T he Public Interest. 

No . 17 , pp. 78-85) . 

3 

Employment experiences are reported in Chapter V. 
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Baltimore subjects reported more job-hunting activities^ than St. 
Louis subjects; and, compared to St. Louis subjects, Baltimore subjects em- 
phasized asking friends and family connections. St. Louis subjects, on the 
ether hand, placed more reliance on the Employment Service and on direct 
personal inquiry at company hiring locations. 

TABLE 48 

WAYS OF LOOKING FOB A JOB 



- 








Ways 


Baltimore 

N-176 


St. Louis 
:j=133 


Total 

11=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Asked friends 


61% 


29% 


47% 


Asked family, relatives, 
family friends 


43 


9 


28 


Checked local newspaper ads 


53 


38 


47 


Checked out-of-town newspaper ads 


3 


2 


3 


Private employment agencies 


15 


3 


10 


State Employment Service, YOC 


39 


36 


33 


Applied directly on news of 


possible job 


30 


20 


26 


Inquired directly for possible job 


30 


37 


33 


Applied to companies outside the 


city 


3 


2 


3 


Other 


2 


2 


2 


TOTAL* 


279% 


1782 


237% 



^lore than one way could be reported 



The fact that Baltimore subjects used nore options in their resoonses 
gave the impression that they may have been more energetic in their job hunting. 
T - ‘tjueral, hovever, Baltimore subjects tended fo give more rnsvers when options 
nrovidsd, and this impression might thus he misleading. 

O 

sj 
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Attitudes Toward Self, Work, and Life 

A number of interview questions asked the subject to rate himself or 
his experiences in various contexts. Responses to these questions, reported 
below, indicated attitudes that might condition effective participation in 
manpower programs. 

Comparisons with Friends 

Several, questions asked the subject to compare himself with "most of 
the youig men who arc your friends," In general, responses to these questions 
indicated that uiDSt study subjects did not consider themselves to be in a 
dropout-disadvantaged world. According to study subjects, most of their 
friends either had not dropped out of school or had completed at least 10th 
grade (see Tabic' 49), Three-fourths of the study subjects, on the other hand, 
had left school before completing 10th grade, and it can be concluded that 
level of schoolr.ng did not restrict the social circles of study subjects. 

About half of the study subjects reported that most or all of their 
friends had full-time jobs (see Table 50) — roughly the same percentage as 
those reporting full-time employment it the time of interview. At the same 
time, a little more than one-fifth of the subjects reported that "only a lew 1 ' 
or ’none" of their friends had full-time jobs. In view of the importance of 
friends as information sources, subjects in social circles where unemployment 
was rife were it a disadvantage. If. for example, they heard about a possible 
job from their unemployed friends, they sri^ht have to compete with these same 
friends for th i job. Subjects whose friends were, for the most part, employed, 
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however, might reasonably count their circle of friends as a resource in 
maintaining their own employment, 

Uine out of ten study subjects considered themselves to be as well 
off, or better off, than most of their friends (see Table 51). Relative dis- 
advantage, with its implications for, on the one band, poor self-concept, or, 
on the other hand, stimulation toward greater efforts to succeed, was thus a 
comparatively minor circumstance. 

Peer grouos can powerfully influence the activities of their members. 
Since these influences operate to achieve identification with and conformity 
to the group, the results just reported indicate that peer groups might not 
be a factor in stimulating dropouts to utilize manpower programs. Although 
study subjects had considerably less schooling than cheir friends, most of 
them felt as well off as their friends. Among those dropouts whose friends, 
like themselves, had failed to achieve satisfactory adjustments to the world 
cf work, the peer group might have served to reinforce poor employment adjust- 
ments, and to impede activities directed toward vocational improvement such 
as enrollment in manpower progran.3. 
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TABLE 49 

SCHOOLING OF MOST OF SUBJECT'S FRIENDS 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Schooling 


M=1 76 


N=133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent^ 


Percent 


Graduated from high school 


36% 


42% 


33% 


Dropped out after 10th grade 
Drooped oat before finishing 


38 


29 


34 


10 th grade 


26 


29 


28 



TOTAL 



100 % 



100 % 



100 % 



Unknown (number) 



( 1 ) 



(4) 



(5) 



TABLE 50 

EXTENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT AMONG SUBJECT'S FRIENDS 



How many friends have 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


full-time jobs? 


N-176 


N=133 


N-309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


All 


12% 


9% 


11% 


Most 


42 


34 


39 


Some 


27 


29 


28 


Only a few 


19 


20 


19 


None 


1 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


1017 


100% 


101% 


Unknown (number) 


(3) 


(4) 


(7) 
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TABLE 51 

SUBJECT’S PERCEPTION OF HIS SUCCESS COMPARED TO FRIENDS 



Compared to most of your friends 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


you are now getting along 


N=176 


N=I33 


3=309 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Much better than they 


14% 


18% 


15% 


A little better than they 


21 


19 


20 


About the same 


51 


55 


53 


Not as well as they 


10 


4 


7 


Much worse than they 


5 


4 


5 


TOTAL 


101% 


100% 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(0) 


(3) 


(3) 



Family Attitu d e^ 

About three out of five subjects reported that what their families 
had expected of them while they were growing up had been "just about right." 
(see Table 5-0* While this response did not indicate much about the character 
of expectations, it did indicate harmony between subjects and their families 
with respect to the subjects’ activities. Two extreme responses (families 
expected "too much 1 or "not enough"), on the other hand, were reported by 15 
percent of the subjects and indicated critical attitudes toward families. 
Finally, two responses ("too much ' and "a great deal") indicated a high 
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expectation, while two other responses ("not very much” and "not enough") in- 
dicated low expectations. Very significantly more St. Louis than Baltimore 
subjects (29 percent, as compared with 16 percent) reported high family 
expectations while a reverse pattern was found with respect to low expectations 
(13 percent as compared with 23 percent). 

The influence of "significant others'' — parents, teachers, and friends-- 
has often been advanced as an important variable in educational and occupational 
attainment, * Some reflection of this variable was apparent in reports of 
family expectations, and it was noteworthy that (1) the weight of family 
expectations was greater in St. Louis, and (2) family expectations could be 
"too much." In such cases, family pressures had not only failed co keep the 
subject in school but had possibly become a factor in family discord. 

About three out of five subjects reported that their families hrd 
"usually" or "always" been fair with them (see Table 53), and about half of 
the subjects reported that their wishes were "usually" or ’always " considered 
in family decisions affecting them (see Table 54). Extreme negative responses 
("usually" or "always" unfair, "seldom" or "never" Involved in decisions 
affecting him) were infrequent. 

*See, for example, 

Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, The American Occu pational 
Str ucture Clew York: Wiley, 1967), p. 165* and 

William H. Sewell, Archibald 0, Haller and Alejandro Portes, "The 
Educational and Early Occupational Attainment Process," American Sociologica l 
Review , Vol, 34, No. 1 (February, 1969), Dp. 82-92. 
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Two-thirds of all subjects reported that their families had been 
"very interested" in the subject’s activities (see Table 55). Very s ign -Tic autly 
more St. Louis (75 percent) than Baltimore (60 - ercent) subjects, however, 
reported this degree of family interest. 

About three out of five subjects reported that, so far as strictness 
was concerned, their families had been "just about right" (see Table 56). 
Noticeably more Baltimore (31 percent) than St. Louis (22 percent) subjects, 
however, reported that their families had been "rather easy" or "too easy" 
with them. 

Considered together, reports of family attitudes suggested that the 
families of Baltimore dropouts were more frequently seen as having low ex- 
pectations, and lej:9 interested in their children's welfare. This impression 
was consistent with the subjects' reports of their families* attitudes toward 
leaving school ( seu Table 57). Compared to Baltimore, more St. Louis subjects 
reported that their families had been opposed to their dropout, and fewer 
St. Louis subjects reported that their families "didn't care." The extent of 
the differences between the two sites, however, were not statistically sig- 
nificant in this respect. In both sites the weight of family influence was 
against dropping out of school, and in both sites family wishes and expectations 
had been disappointed by the subjects' dropout. It can thus be concluded that 
family influence was generally ineffective in keeping study subjects in school. 
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St. Louis subjects were significantly less apl: to express maladjustment 
to schooling by agreeing with the statement, "Host of your teachers had it in 
for you and gave you a hard time tf (see Table 58), Although mean differences 
between the two sites with respect to most attitudinal rest onses were not 
statistically significant , it was of interest that St. Lours subjects consistently 
expressed a most industrious attitude, disagreeing more with "It is better to 
live for today . . . ,r and "Most work is dull . • . and agreeing more with 
"If you try hard enough ..." Subjects in both sites averaged the same 
degree of agreement with the statement "You feel . . . es rap able and smart 
as other people.' 1 : 

TABLE 52 

» 

SUBJECT'S PEPXEPTION OF FAMILY EXPECTATIONS OS? H;SM 



What family expected was 


Baltimore 
N c 1 76 


St^ Lc'uis 
N*13.’- 


Total 

N=>309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Too much 


1% 


/ 

IK 


9% 


A great deal 


9 


18 


13 


Just about right 


61 


58 


59 


Wot very much 


17 


f. 


13 


Not enough 


6 


fi 


6 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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TABLE 53 

SUBJECT'S PERCEPTION OF FAMILY FAIRNESS TO HIM 



In dealing with 
family was 


subject, 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St. Louir 
N-133 


Total 

N=309 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Always fair 




23% 


30% 


26% 


Usually fair 




33 


32 


35 


Sometimes fair, 


sometimes unfair 


35 


35 


35 


Usually unfair 




3 


3 


3 


Always unfair 




2 


1 


1 


TOTAL 




101% 


101% 


100% 



TABLE 54 



SUBJECT’S 


PERCEPTION OF INVOLVEMENT 


IN FAMILY 


DECISIONS CONCERNING 


HIM 




How often 


did family pay 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


attention 


to what you wanted? 


N«I76 


N=133 


N-399 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Always 


22% 


18% 


20 7 


Usually 


24 


38 


30 


Sometimes 


42 


32 


33 


Seldom 


9 


10 


9 


Never 


3 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


101% 


10 0% 


100% 
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TABLE 55 

SUBJECT'S PERCEPTION OF FAMILY INTEREST IN HIM 



Ho;: Interested was your family 
in what you were doing? 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St, Louis 
N=1 33 


Total 

N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Very interested 


60 % 


75% 


66% 


cumewhat interested 


38 


22 


31 


Not at all interested 


3 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


101% 


99% 


100% 



TABLE 56 

SUBJECT'S PERCEPTION OF FAMILY STRICTNESS WITH HIM 



How strict was your family 




Baltimore 

*>176 


St. Louis 
N=133 


Total 

11=309 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Too strict 




5% 


:>% 


5% 


Quite strict 




6 


10 


8 


Just about right 




53 


63 


60 


Rather easy 




22 


17 


20 


Too easy 




9 


5 


7 


TOTAL 




100% 


100% 


100% 
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TABLE 57 

SUBJECT'S PERCEPTION OF FAMILY ATTITUDE TO HIS DUOPOUT 



When you dropped out of school, Baltimore St. Louis Total 

what was your family's attitude? N*176 N-L33 \ T =309 



Were in favor 
Were opposed 
Didn't care 
Divided opinion 



Percent 

4% 

78 

12 

6 



Percent 



6 % 

85 

6 

4 



Percent 

5 % 

81 

9 

5 



TOTAL 



1002 



101 % 



100 % 



Unknown (number) 



(5) (7) (12) 



106 




83 



TABLE 53 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF, WORK, AND LIFE, MEAN RATINGS® 



Mean Degree of Agreement 



Attitudes 


Baltimore 

K-176 


St. Louis 
M e 133 


Total 

N=309 


It is better to live for today, 
and let tomorrow take care of 

itSL. If 


2.3 


2.5 


2.4 


Most work is dull and boring 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


You feel that your chances of 
having a happy home life in the 
future are good 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


You feel that so far in your 
life you have been very lucky 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


When people "bug 1 ' you, they should 
be told off even if it means gettin 
into trouble 


S 

2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


You would say that you have a lot 
of confidence in yourself 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


Most of your teachers had it in 
for you and gave you a hard time 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


Most people cannot be trusted 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


If you try hard enough, you have 
a chance of succeeding in what- 
ever you want to do 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


You feel that you are as capable 
and as smart as most other people 


i. ; 


1.7 


1.7 



I 



Degree of agreement expressed on a five-point scale running from 
'T* (strongly agreed to M 5" (strongly disagree). 
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Sum mary 

The characteristics of study subjects indicated that a number of 

v 

circumstances and attitudes alight play a part in the participation of dropouts 
in Federal Manpower Programs. The differences between sites and, occasionally, 
the difference between subjects who had never enrolled in Manpower Programs 
and those w r ho had indicated that differential strategies would be required to 
overcome their impeding effects on participation in Manpower Programs. In 
addition to the characteristics reported in this chapter, the subjects* em- 
ployment experiences constituted important variables conditioning the reach 
of Manpower Programs. The employment experiences of study subjects are re- 
ported in the next chapter. 
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Activities Afte; Leaving School 

This ch' pl.tr reports the activities of study subjects since dropping 
out of school — their activities at the time of interview and in an 18-month 
period running fron January, 1963, through June, 1969, their earliest and most 
recent jobs, and their occupational goals. Except for activities at the time 
of interview, which reflected both interviewed subjects and subjects for whom 
the interviewer was able to ascertain activity from other informants, all of 
the information in this chapter was derived from interviews. 

Activitie s at the Time of I nt erview 

Approximately eight out of ten interviewed subjects in both sites 
were in the civilian labor force at the time of interview, and significantly 
more of these subjects in St. Louis (29 percent, as compared with 19 percent 
in Baltimore) were unemployed and looking for work (see Table 59), Most of 
the uninterviewed subjects whose current activities could be determined were 
in the Armed Forces — 83 percent in Baltimore, and 76 percent in St. Louis. 
Compared to Baltimore, very significantly more of the St. Louis uninterviewed 
subjects were reported to be in jail (18 percent, as compared with three per- 
cent in Baltimore), In Baltimore, on the other hand, comparatively more inter- 
viewed subjects were in jail, so that the portion of subjects in jail at the 
time of interview or attempted interview was the same in both sites (eight 
percent) , 
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ACTIVITY AT TIKE OF INTERVIEW, 
INTERVIEWED (I), AND UNINTERVIEWED (U) , SUBJECTS 





Baltimore 






St* Louis 






Total 






I 


u 


All 


I 


U 


All 


i 


u 


All 




N-176 


N«65 


N=241 


N“133 


N=71 


N=2Q4 


N=309 


N=135 


N=445 






re r cent 






Percent 






Percent 




In Civilian Labor 


Force 


















Employed: 




















Full-time 3 


55% 


0% 


40% 


46% 


0% 


30% 


51% 


0% 


35% 


Part-time 


5 


0 


3 


5 


0 


3 


5 


0 


3 


Not Employed: 




















Laid off 
Looking for 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


work 


19 


0 


14 


29 


0 


19 


23 


0 


16 


Subtotal, civilian 81% 


0% 


58% 


31% 


0% 


52% 


80% 


0 


55% 


Not in Civilian Labor Force 
















In military 
service 


1% 


88% 


24% 


5% 


76% 


29% 


3% 


82% 


27% 


In school, 
training 


2 


2 


2 


6 


3 


5 


4 


1 


3 


Not t working, 
not looking 
for work 


5 


0 


3 


5 


0 


3 


5 


0 


3 


In jail 


10 


3 


8 


2 


18 


8 


7 


11 


8 


Other, incld. 
sick 


3 


0 


2 


3 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


Deceased 


0 


8 


2 


0 


3 


1 


0 


c 

j 


4- 


Subtotal, not 
in civilian 


2 XX 


1012 


41% 


21% 


100% 


48% 


21% 


99% 


45% 


TOTAL 


102 % 


1012 


99% 


102% 


100% 


99% 


101% 


99% 


100% 



a Eraployed 35 hours, or more, a week. 



( 
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Baltimore 1 s rate of indexed crime was about one and one-half times 
that of St. Louis in 1968 (see Table 60), with violent crimes being even more 
prevalent. It might, therefore, be speculated that tie Baltimore environment 
was more conducive to criminal activities, and the need for alternate, socially 
productive activities correspondingly greater. Rates of crime reflect the inci- 
dence of crime, rather than criminals, however, and study results indicated 
that the latter were equally prevalent among dropouts in both sites and implied 
equal urgency in the need for activities related to productive employment. 

TABLE 60 

INDEX OF CRIME, 1963, IN BALTIMORE AND FT. LOUIS 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS a 



Baltimore St. Louis 



Population (thousands) 


2,021.0 


2,395.0 


Total crime index (rate per 100,000) 


4,449.2 


2,899.6 


Violent crime (rate per 100,000) 
Property crime (rate per 


1,012.1 


435,9 


100,000) 


3,437.1 


2,463.7 


a Source: Uniform Crime Reports 


, 1968, Table 5, p. 


77 (Baltimore) 



and p. 37 (St. Louis) . 



Indexed crimes included murder and non-negligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny 
$50 anJ over, and auto theft. The latter three kinds of crime 
are considered property crimes. 

At the time of interview, the activities of subjects who had never 
enrolled in out-of-school Federal Manpower programs were not substantially 
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different from those of enrollees (see Table 61),^ Twenty-four percent of the 
Baltimore interviewed subjects who had never enrolled in Manpower Programs and 
33 percent of the comparable St, Louis subjects were in the civilian labor 
force but either employed only part-time or not working at the time of inter- 
view. 

TABLE 61 

ACTIVITY AT TIME OF INTERVIEW, SUBJECTS WHO HAD NEVER AND 
SUBJECTS WHO HAD EVER ENROLLED IN 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



- — — 


Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


Activity 


Never 

N=U5 


Ever 

N=31 


Never 

N=114 


Ever 

N=19 


Never 

N=259 


Ever 

N=50 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


In Civilian Labor Force 


Employed full-time 


56% 


48% 


47% 


37% 


52% 


44% 


Employed part-time 


4 


6 


5 


0 


5 


4 


Not employed 


20 


29 


28 


31 


24 


30 


Subtotal* civilian 


80% 


83% 


80% 


63% 


31% 


78 % 


Not in Civilian Labor Force 


In military service 


1% 


0% 


4% 


5% 


3% 


2 % 


In school or training program 


1 


6 


5 


11 


3 


8 


In jail 


10 


10 


2 


5 


7 


8 


Not working, not looking 


for work 


6 


0 


4 


11 


5 


4 


Other, including sick 


1 


0 


4 


0 


2 


0 


Subtotal, not civilian 


19% 


16% 


19% 


32% 


202 


22% 


TOTAL 


99% 


99% 


99% 


100% 


101% 


100% 



^It should be borne in mind that study samples were not constituted 
to reflect the experience of enrollees and that inferences concerning the em- 
ployment effectiveness of program enrollment cannot be dra^m from these results. 
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Comparisons of civilian labor force status (see Table 62) in January, 
1968, January, 1969, and at the time of interview (between July and November, 
1969) showed that significantly more of the St, Louis subjects were outside 
the civilian labor market in January, 1968 (47 percent compared with 29 per- 
cent in Baltimore). The most important reason for this difference was the 
greater percentage of St. Louis subjects returning to full-time school (21 
pircent compared with four percent in Baltimore). 



TABLE 62 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE STATUS, TIME OF INTERVIEW, 
JANUARY 1, 1968, AND JANUARY 1, 1969 



Time and Status 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St. Louis 
N=133 


Total 

N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


At time of interview 


Employed 


60% 


51% 


56% 


Not employed 


22 


29 


25 


Not in civilian labor force 


19 


21 


21 



January 1, 1969 



Emp loyed 


56% 


45% 


51% 


Not employed 


15 


17 


16 


Not in civilian labor force 


29 


38 


32 


January 1, 1168 






50% 


Employed 


58% 


39% 


Not employed 


12 


14 


13 


Not in civilian labor force 


29 


47 


37 



The proportion of St. Louis subjects not in the civilian labor force drew even 
with the comparable proportion among Baltimore subjects by the time of inter- 
view when approximately the same proportions of subjects in the two sites were 
in the civil Jnn labor force and approximately the same proportions of subjects 
were unemplo 'd (22 percent in Baltimore and 29 percent in St. Louis). 
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Activities in the 18->?onth Period, January, 1968 through June, 1969 

la the 13 months just preceding the beginning of the interviewing 
period, Baltimore subjects averaged a little more than 10 months in employ- 
ment, a little less than three months in unemployment, and nearly six 
months in activities outside of the civilian labor force (see Table 63). 

Among these latter activities, military service and being in Jail took up the 
most time. Compared to Baltimore subjects, St. Louis subjects averaged some" 
what less time in employment and somewhat more time out9ide the civilian labor 
force, with schooling taking up the most tine. 

In Baltimore, 74 percent of all subjects who had not Participated in 
Federal danoower Programs were continuously in the civilian labor force in the 
18-month period; that is, they had spent no tine in activities that might ex- 
clude employment (see Table 64), Somewhat fewer St. Loui9 non-enrollee sub- 
jects (67 percent) were continuously in the civilian labor force in the neriod. 
The amount of full-time employment reported by these subjects eave another 
indication of the comparatively better employment picture in Baltimore, Even 
in the relatively better employment environment of Baltimore, however, 33 per- 
cent of the subjects had been employed full-time no more than 9 months; and 
in St. Louis, full-time employment amounting to half, or less, of the 1° months 
was reported by 43 percent of the subjects. 
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TABLE 63 

MEAN MONTHS IN ALL ACTIVITIES, 18-HONTH PEUIOD 
(JANUARY, 196 8- JUNE, 1969) ? 



Activities 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St. Louis 
N=133 


Total 

N=309 




Mean Months 


Mean Months 


Mean Months 


In Civilian Labor Force 








Employed: 


Employed full- tine 


9.6 


7.5 


8.7 


Employed part-time 


.6 


.8 


.7 


Not employed: 


Laid off 


.1 


0.0 


.1 


Looking for work 


2.5 


3.1 


2.6 


Subtotal, civilian labor force 


12.8 


11.4 


12.1 



Not in Civilian Labor Force 



In military service 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


School or Training: 

£n school full-time 


• 6 


2.5 


1.4 


In school part-time 


.2 


.4 


.3 


In vocational training 3 


.9 


.6 


.8 


Not looking for work 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


In jail 


1.7 


. 7 


1.3 


Sick 


.2 


.1 


.1 


Other 


0.0 


.1 


.1 


Subtotal, not in civilian labor 


force 5.8 


6.8" 


672 


TOTAL b 


18.6 


18. 


18.3 



Vocational training included participation in cl * y programs as 
well as in Federal Manpower programs (MDTA, Job Co ps, NYC, New 
Careers) * 

^Months total more than 18 because some subjects involved in two 
or more activities simultaneously . 
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TABLE 64 

FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT, 18-MONTU PERIOD, INTERVIEWED SUBJECTS CONTINUOUSLY IN 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE AUD NEVER ENROLLED IN ANY OUT-OF-SCHOOL MANPOWER PROGRAM 3 



Full-time Employment 



Baltimore 

N“107 



St. Louis 
N=76 



Total 

N=183 





Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


None 


7 % 


m 


97 


1 through 3 months 


6 


12 


S 


4 through 6 months 


7 


8 


7 


7 through 9 nonths 


13 


11 


12 


10 through 12 months 


10 


9 


10 


13 through 15 months 


5 


11 


7 


16 through 18 months 


52 


38 


46 


TOTAL 


100?, 


101% 


99% 



a Subjects who had ever enrolled in any pro pram, or who had 
spent any tine in activities outside the civilian labor 
force (school, training, military, or jail) were excluded. 



Study results indicated, as many other studies have indicated , t!iat 
employment problems were extensive and persistent among urban mala dropouts. 
Civilian labor force status at several points In t*me, as well .us the weight 

^"See, for example, 

Vera C. Perrella, "Employment of high school graduates and dropouts," 
* ?onth 3y Lab o r Re view, Vol. 92, No. 6 (June, 1969) pp. 36-43. her re 11a reported 
that 32.2 percent of 1968 male dropouts were unemployed (14.8 percent) or not 
in the labor force or in school (17.4 percent) in October, 1968. Her per- 
centages were based on a sample representing the civilian non-institucional 
population, excluding persons in school, of 16-24 year olds. In the present 
study, a comparable percentage base would be 268, and 36 percent of these sub- 
jects were not working or not in the labor force or in school at the time o:' 
interview. Perrella's study included white and Negro males and described 
their status approximately 6 months to a year after dropout; whereas, m the 
nresent study, the status of Negro male drooouts only was reflected. 
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of various activities in the year and a half following the dropout year, 
indicated that neither the passage of time nor the non-labor force activities 
(including preparational activities for employment) materially improved the 
incidence of employment among study subjects. Other aspects of employment are 
investigated in the next several sections of this report. 

Employment After Dropout 

Very significantly fewer Baltimore subjects (8 percent) than St. 

Louis subjects (22 percent) reported no jobs since leaving school (see Table 65), 
and Baltimore subjects reported 2.9 jobs while St. Louis subjects reported 
2.4 jobs. 

TABLE 

NUMBER CF JOBS SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 





Baltirore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Number of Jobs 


H=176 


N=133 


N=3f)9 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


None 


8/S 


22% 


IW 


1-5 


79 


69 


75 


6-10 


1? 


8 


11 


11-15 


1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


101% 


100% 


101% 


Mean number of jobs 


2.9 


2.4 


2.7 


Unknown (number) 


(3) 


(3) 


(6) 
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Subjects were asked to give detailed information concerning their 
first jobs, and also — if they were no longer working in their first jobs-de- 
tailed information concerning their most recent jobs. Rer>ort3 of when their 
first jobs £egan indicated that three-fourths of the Baltimore subjects and 
38 percent of the St. Louis subjects, had first jobs in the dropout year, or 
before* . The interval between dropping out of school and beginning work was 
considerable in some cases, however, and 11 percent of the subjects reported 
no jobs at all between leaving school and the time of interview* (see Table 66). 
Most of these subjects had not been in the labor market during this period. 

TABLE 66 

PREDOMINANT ACTIVITIES OF SUBJECTS REPORTING MO JOBS 
BETWEEN DATE OF DROPOUT AND DATE OF INTERVIEW 



Baltimore and St. Louis 



Activities N r 32 



Percent 

In Jail 25% 

Returned to school 22 

In military service 13 

In training program 13 

Not working, not looking for work 13 

Not working, looking for work 13 



TOTAL 99% 



ISome subjects were already working at the time of dropout. 
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These results indicated that, although many subjects did r.ot go 
directly Into the labor force; once begun, job hunting met with a measure of 
success, With respect to the subjects who had had no jobs since leaving school, 
it was of interest that interviewers noted in the Interviewer’s Impressions 
section of the interview schedule that each of these subjects appeared to be 
mentally retarded. 

The first jobs reported by Baltimore subjects were similar to those 
reported by St, Louis subjects in several respects: about half were in un- 

skilled labor or food preparation or service; about nine out of ten were full- 
time; they were liked to the same degree (an average rating of 3,2 on a 9cale 
of five), and nearly nine out of ten were no longer held at the time of inter- 
view (see Table 67), Compared to St. Louis first jobs, Baltimore first jobs 
paid considerably less well on the average ($1. 72 per hour as compared with 
$2,04 per hour in St. Louis). These hourly rates were the highest earned on 
the job and thus might reflect rates of pay above entry-level. Baltimore sub- 
jects averaged about a month longer in their first jobs, however, so it is 
probable that the difference in rates of pay reflects generally higher rates 
of pay in St* Louis, 1 

1 This interpretation is consistent with the higher hourly rates 
of pay reported for manufacturing production employees in St. Louis in 
1969 (see Table 3)* 
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TAB!.* - 67 



THE FIRST JOB, SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS a 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Characteristics 


N=176 


N=133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Kind of Work 








Clerical, data processing 


12% 


8% 


10% 


Sales 


1 


2 


2 


Subprofessional, aide, t ^clinician 


5 


1 


4 


Crafts or trades^ 


5 


11 


7 


Machine operator 


6 


13 


9 


Factory work 


10 


6 


9 


Food preparation or service 


19 


23 


20 


Miscellaneous and unskilled 


42 


37 


40 


TOTAL 


100% 


101% 


ion 


Fo job since leaving school (number) 


(13) 


(28) 


(41) 


Full-time employment (percent) 


94% 


88% 


92% 


Mean highest hourly earnings (amount) 


$1.72 


$2.04 


$1.84 


Mean months in job 


8.2 


6.9 


7.7 


Like-work rating (mean) 0 


3.2 


3.2 


3,2 


No longer have job (percent) 


86% 


84% 


C6% 



a Means and percentages based on number reporting. 

^Includes apprentice jobs. 

c Based on a five-point scale running fron 'hated it M (1) to 
"liked it very much' 1 (5). 



Subjects were asked to rate their liking for the job on a five-point 
scale running from '*hated it" (1) to 'liked it very nuch" (5), and to tell why 
they had rated the job as they did. Although, on the average, subjects rated 
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their liking for their first jobs above the midpoint of the scale, their 
"reasons" gave slightly more weight to negative than to positive aspects of 
the experience (see Table 68). /bout two-fifths of the subjects specified 
only negative aspects of the job, and nearly one-fifth gave "pro and con" 
responses (for example: "Work was hard but I needed the money,” "Had its 

good and bad points," and "Didn't like it — didn't hate it"). The rationales 

TABLE 63 

REASONS FOR LIKE-WOUJC RATING, FIRST JOB 



Reasons 


Baltimore 

N*176 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

U=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Negative expressions 


Working conditions 


16 % 


52 


11% 


Character of work 


21 


21 


21 


Lack of future 

Other (including reiterated 


1 


6 


3 


dislike) 


3 


5 


4 


Pro and Con 


12 


22 


16 


Positive expressions 


Working conditions 


12 


8 


11 


Charar ter of work 


29 


29 


29 


Career potential 

Other (including reitereted 


3 


1 


2 


liking) 


3 


3 


3 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Not reporting (number) 3 


(22) 


(33) 


(55) 



a Includes "Not Applicable 5 (no first job), 41 subjects and 
No Report" (missing observations), 14 subjects. 



( 
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for like-work ratings emphasized specific aspects of work experience, and the 
career potential of the first jobs was given as the basis for very few ratings. 

Three-fifths of the subjects reported that they had heard about their 
first jobs after leaving school through "friends" or "family" (see Table 69). 
The latter classification included adult relatives or friends of the family 
including such adult "social 11 contacts as parish priests and precinct workers. 
The most frequently reported other single category was "own efforts" — a 
category that might have actually reflected other informational channels (such 
as friends or advertisements) but which did not specify them. Institutional 
sources of information (school, neighborhood centers, training programs, or 
the Employment Service) were infrequently reported as categories; but, to- 
gether, they v;ere reported by 18 percent of the subjects. 

Host frequently, study subjects had quit their first jobs (see Table 
70). In tabulating quitting reasons, an effort was made to distinguish between 
"job" reasons (for example, "dissatisfied with pay") and "personal" reasons 
(for example, "didn't get along with the supervisor"). Most of the job quits 
were associated with job reasons, and the tv?o kinds of "quits" accounted for 
more than half of the job departures. Of next importance was "job ended," 
which accounted for 17 percent of the departures, and about 10 percent of the 
subjects reported that they had been fired. 
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TABLE 69 

HOW SUBJECTS HEARD ABOUT FIRST JOB 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Kow Heard 


N=176 


N=133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Friends 


42% 


28% 


37% 


Family, family friends 


18 


27 


22 


School 


1 


4 


2 


Neighborhood Center 


4 


7 


5 


Training program (NYC, OIC, etc.) 


5 


6 


5 


Employment Service 


3 


11 


6 


Private employment apency 


1 


0 


1 


Previous employer 


0 


2 


1 


Ads or announcements 


8 


4 


6 


Own efforts 


13 


10 


15 


TOTAL 


100', ! 


99% 


100% 


Net reporting (number)* 


(?1) 


(34) 


(55) 



a Included r Not Applicable' 1 (no first job), 44 subjects, and "No 
Renort ' (missing observations), 11 subjects. 
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TABLE 70 

'IAIN REASON NO LONGER HAVE FIRST JOB 



Reason 


Baltimore 

N*176 


St. Louis 
N=133 


Total 

N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


The job ended 


17% 


16% 


17% 


Mas fired 


10 


8 


9 


Quit, dissatisfied with the job 


39 


33 


36 


Quit, personal reasons 


17 


20 


18 


Entered military service 


3 


4 


3 


School or training 


7 


8 


7 


Was jailed 


4 


8 


5 


Moved 


1 


0 


0 


Health 


2 


5 


3 


TOTAL 


100% 


102% 


98% 


Not reporting (number) 3 


(44) 


(53) 


(97) 



a Includes 'Not Applicable" (no first job, still have first job), 

83 subjects, and ’*No Report" (missing observations), 14 subjects. 



Compared to the first jobs, the current or most recent jobs of sub- 
jects at the time of interview indicated occupational mobility from poorer to 
better jobs (see Table 71), Food preparation and service jobs — 20 percent 
of the first jobs — accounted for only 9 percent of the current or most recent 
jobs, and the frequency of factory jobs nearly doubled — from 9 percent to 
17 percent. The average hourly rate of pay was up more than 30 cents, with 
St. Louis continuing to show higher rates of pay, and the average liking for 
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the job Increased to 3.7. As in their first jobs, Baltimore subjects averaged 
more months in the job, although the composite total average vjas about the 
same for both the first job (7.7 months) and the current or most recent job 
(7. 6 months) . 

TABLE 71 

CURRENT OR MOST RECENT JOB, SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 3 



Characteristics 


Baltimore 

N»154 


St. Louis 
N-99 


Total 

11=253 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Kind of work 


Clerical, data processing 


9Z 


n 


8% 


Sale^ 


2 


2 


2 


Sub-professional, aide, technician 


& 


1 


4 


Crafts, trades* 3 


d 


17 


12 


Machine operator 


G 


12 


10 


Factory work 


lb 


19 


17 


Food preparation and service 


8 


11 


9 


Miscellaneous and unskilled 


45 


30 


39 


TOTAL 


10 it 


992 


101% 


No job since leaving school (number) 


(13) 


(28) 


(41) 


Unknown (number) 


( 9) 


( 6) 


(15) 


Full-time employment (percent) 


967, 


96% 


96% 


Mean highest hourly earnings (amount) 


$2.09 


$2.33 


$2.19 


Mean months in job 


9.0 


5.6 


7.6 


Mean like-work rating 0 


3.8 


3.6 


3.7 


No longer have job (percent) 


362 


44% 


39% 



a Means and percentages based jon number reporting. 

^Includes apprentice jobs 

c Based on a five-ooint scale running from "hated it'* (1) to 
'liked it very much" (5). 
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Reasons for like-work ratings echoed the increased liking for work, 
with 65 percent of all subjects expressing positive, and generally specific, 
liking for their nost recent jobs (see Table 72). As with the rationales for 
their earlier like-work ratings, subjects largely ignored the career aspects 
of their jobs in describing why they liked, or didn' t like , their work. 

TABI-E 72 

REASONS fO.v LI KK-WORK RATING, CURRENT OR ."OST RECENT JOB 



Reasons 


Baltimore 

N«154 


St. Louis 
K=99 


Total 

N*=253 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Negative expressions 


Working conditions 


in 


2 % 


1 % 


Character of work 


11 


15 


13 


Lad; of future 

Other (including reiterated 


1 


3 


2 


dislike) 


2 


1 


2 


Fro and Con 


9 


17 


12 


Positive expressions 


Working conditions 


26 


14 


22 


Character of v?ork 


35 


39 


36 


Career potential 

Other (including reiterated 


5 


4 


5 


liking) 


0 


4 


2 


TOTAL 


1002 . 


99a 


101 % 


Unknown (number) 


( 2 ) 


1 

►-* 

1 


(3) 



326 

o 
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Social contacts continued to be the major source of information, 53 
percent of all subjects reporting that they had heard about their most recent 
Jobs through friends or family (see Table 73). Reasons for leaving most recent 
jobs 3 also, were similar to those given in connection with first job departures 
(see Table 74), The most frequently reported reasons were quit '-- 33 percent 
because of dissatisfactions with the job, and IB percent for personal reasons — 
and ' Job ended 1 ’ (13 nercent) . 

TABLE 73 



HOW SUBJECTS HEARD ABOUT 


CURRENT Of 1 MOST 


RECENT JOB 






Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


Heard about through 


N-154 


M=99 


N=253 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Friends 


34% 


32% 


33% 


Family, family friends 


20 


20 


20 


Training Program (NYC, Oic, etc.) 


5 


6 


5 


Employment Service 


7 


10 


8 


Private employment agency 


3 


0 


9 


School 


1 


4 


2 


Neighborhood Center 


5 


9 


6 


Previous employer 


0 


3 


1 


Ads or announcements 


12 


2 


8 


CKtl efforts 


14 


13 


14 


TOTAL 


101% 


99% 


99% 



0 




( 
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MAIN REASON NO 


TABLE 74 

LONGER HAVE MOST RECENT 


JOB 






Baltimore 


St. Louie 


Total 


Main Reason 


N-154 


N-99 


N=253 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


The Job ended 


18% 


19% 


18% 


Was fired 


15 


12 


13 


Quit, dissatisfied with job 


33 


33 


33 


Quit, personal reasons 


15 


23 


18 


Entered military service 


5 


2 


4 


School oi training 


4 


5 


4 


Was Jailed 


9 


2 


6 


Health 


2 


5 


3 


TOTAL 


101% 


ioiz 


99 % 


Not reporting (number) 3 


( 99 ) 


(56) 


(155) 



a Includes "Not Applicable" (no most recent job other than first, 
still have most recent job, no job), 147 subjects, and "Mo Re- 
port’’ (missing observations), 8 subjects. 



Maladjustment to the Job, from the employer's point of view, was 
also reported by 13 percent of the subjects who were fired from their most 
recent jobs. 
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O ccupations 1 Goals 

In answer to the question, ' f What kind of w o ck would -you really like 
to be doing ten years from now?" subjects tended to concentrate their responses 
In two occupational categories: entrepreneur or professional, and skilled 

manual crafts, trades , or technicians (see Table 75). In view of the back- 
grounds and experience of the subjects, it seems likely that an element of 
fantasy nay have bean involved in goals of being self-employed or a member of 
a Professional, or semi-professional, group* To the extent that fantasy was 
Involved, these hi^-i occupational goals could be expected to reflect discon- 
tent with Mue-collar work rather than realistic aspirations that might moti- 
vate a youth to improve his occupational qualifications! 

TABLE 75 

WHAT KIND OF WORK WOULD YOU REALLY LIKE TO BE DOING 10 YEARS FROM NON 1 



Kind of Work 


Baltimore 

N»176 


St. Louis 
N-133 


Total 

N*309 


Entrepreneur, Professional, and 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Semi-Protess ional 
Executives, Managers, and 


31* 


35?; 


33% 


Supervisor 

Office clerical and Data 


6 


6 


6 


processing 


9 


10 


9 


Other clerical and sales 
Health, welfare, social service, 


2 


4 


3 


and technicians 


1 


2 


2 


Crafts, trades, other technicians 


32 


27 


30 


Machine operator 


7 


2 


5 


Factory work and semi- skilled 


3 


2 


3 


Other and unskilled 


3 


A 


3 


Unsnecif ic 


6 


6 


6 


TOTAL 


100? 


9M 


100% 


Uuhnown (nunber) 
O 


(16) 


(5) 


(21) 
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Whan occupational goal information wa3 being coded, coders reviewed 
the descriptions of the subject T s current or most recent Job and evaluated the 
goal in terms if its possible relation to occupation experience (see Table 76) * 
More than three-fourths of the subjects* oce.upational goals uere apparently 
unrelated to work experience. About one-fourth of the subjects, on the other 
hand, seemed to have found their occupational roles: 15 percent luoked for- 

ward to the same kind of employment, and 8 percent looked forward to advancing 
lc higher career levels in work that they had experienced. 

TABLE 76 

CODER 1 S COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL GOAL WITH MOST RECENT JOB 



111 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Comparison 


H"176 


H-133 


N-309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


The same ("about what I r m doing now'*) 


i 17 Z 


12% 


15% 


Advance ("a supervisor in the store 
I work in now f; ) 


10 


5 


3 


Different 


74 


82 


77 


TOTAL 


101% 


99% 


100% 


Unknown (description of goal and/or 
most recent job missing) (number) 


(73) 


(60) 


(133) 
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Thirty percent of the subjects thought that their chances of achieving 
their ten-year occupational goals were ’’very good" (see Table 77) , and 43 per- 
cent thought their chances were "fairly good/' A little more than half of the 
subjects backed up an optimistic estimate of goal achievement by reporting 
that they saw "nothing" that would hold them back (see Table 78). Lack of 
education or training was identified as the principal possible impediment to 
goal achievement — 38 percent of the subjects reporting this, as compared to 
10 percent for all other impediments (discrimination, health, police or employ- 
ment record, etc.). These data, together with the data describing occupa- 
tional goals, indicated that many of the subjects needed and could profit 
from programs that upgraded their vocational skills * Many other subjects, on 
the other hand, probably needed to fix on realistic occupational goals before 
such training could be optimally effective. 

TABLE 77 

SUBJECTS' ESTIMATE OF CHANCES OF GOAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Chances ot Achieving 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Occupational Goal 


’1=176 


N-133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percer t 


Very good 


m 


26% 


30% 


Fairly good 


33 


55 


43 


Not so good 


19 


8 


14 


Unlikely 


15 


11 


13 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(?. 6 ) 


(14) 


(40) 




( 
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TABLE 78 

IS THERE ANYTHING THAT MIGHT HOLD YOU BACK FROM ACHIEVING OCCUPATIONAL COAL? 



=1 — — — 


Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Impediments 


N=176 


N-133 


N=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


"Nothing holding me back" 


42 % 


63% 


512 


Lack of education or training 


42 


33 


3B 


Discrimination 


0 


1 


1 


Health 


2 


0 


1 


Police record 


6 


2 


4 


Employment record 
f Myself 1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Entrance tests 


1 


0 


0 


Miscellaneous (military service, 
hate to get up in the morning) 


3 


2 


3 


TOTAL 1 " 


100% 


102% 


99% 


Unknown (number) 


(27) 


(7.3) 


i 

o 



Compared to subjects who had never enrolled in Federal out-of-school 
Manpower Programs, enrollee subjects were slightly more apt to -report ten-year 
occupational goals at the skilled manual level or above (see Table 79). En- 
rollee subjects were significantly less apt to report goals unrelated to their 
most recent work experience, were significantly more pessimistic about their 
chances of goal achievement, and were significantly more apt to report that 
lack of education or training might hold them back. These results are not 
inconsistent with the view that occupational aspiration and realization of 
preparational deficiency are both cerequisite to participation in trai r ing 



programs. 
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TABLE 79 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS, 8 OCCUPATIONAL GOALS 
BY ENROLLMENT IN FEDERAL OUT-OF-SCHOOL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



Characteristics 



Never Enrolled Ever Enrolled Total 

N°259 N-50 N=*309 



Goals in skilled manual 
work, or above (percent) 


81% 


89% 


33% 


Occupational goal unrelated 
to work experience (percent) 


93% 


74% 


77% 


Chaiice of achieving occupational 
goal (meen) b 


2.0 


2.4 


2.1 


Lack of education or training 
might hold back (percent) 


35% 


51% 


38% 



a Means and percentages based on number reporting. 

^Eased on a four-point scale running from l: very good ,r (1) 
to "unlikely'’ (4) . 

Lowest Acceptable Salary 

Subjects were asked whether, when they were looking for a job, they 
had a minimum acceptable rate of pay. In Baltimore, subjects reported an 
average minimum of $1.92 per hour and in St. Louis, $2.13 an hour. The dis- 
tribution of the responses from these two sites is reported in Table SO. 
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TABLE 30 

LOWEST ACCEPTABLE SALARY 





Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


Category 


N=176 


N«133 


N«=309 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Less than $1.39 


5% 


2% 


4% 


$1,40-$1. 74 


29 


23 


26 


$1. 75-$1.99 


20 


12 


16 


$2.00-$2.49 


30 


33 


31 


$2. 50~$2.99 


11 


19 


15 


$3.00-$3.49 


4 


10 


7 


Over $3.50 


1 


2 


1 


TOTAL 


loo?: 


101% 


100% 


Unknown (number) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


Lowest acceptable salary (mean) 


$1.92 


$2.14 


$2.01 



It Is noteworthy that in both cities virtually all of the subjects 



wanted more than $3.40 per hour, the rate paid by the Baltimore NYC program. 
It seems apparent Lhat for most of these youth, manpower programs cannot use 
financial incentives fot participation without raising the rate to $2.00 or 
more. This suggests that the r.ajoc inducement offered by these urograms must 
be vocational opportuni tics and training rather than money alone. Since the 
interviewing was conducted a little over two years, on the average, after 
the subjects dropped out of school, it is probable that a lov.’er rate night 
have appeared attractive shortly after leaving school. 
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Summary 

While most of the interviewed subjects were in the labor force, a 
high proportion were either unemployed or working only part-time, thus indi- 
cating a widespread need for manpower programs. Further evidence of this 
need is provided by: the small proportion of their time spent in school 

training programs; the large number who left jobs because of dissatisfaction, 
personal reasons or being fired and the wide discrepancv between the respon- 
dents 1 occupational goals and their current Jobs. In the next chapter, barriers 
to participation in Federal Manpower Programs will be explored by examining 
the quality of information about these programs, the respondents' impressions 
of them and the degree to which they use them. 
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Knowledge and Attitudes Concerning 
State Employment Service and Federal Manpower Programs 

Dropouts 1 perceptions of the manpower services were explored through 
a number of questions concerning, in turn, the State Employment Service, Youth 
Opportunity Centers, the In~School Neighborhood Youth Corns, the Out-of-School 
Neighborhood Youth Corns, the Job Corps, 'IDTA training programs, and New Careers. 
Each section of this part of the interview began with the question, ’’Have you 
ever heard of , ♦ . ?", a-d subsequent questions concerning the subjects 1 experi- 
ences with and views of the program in question were directed only to those 
subjects who said that they had heard of the program. 

Subjects who had heard of a program were next asked whether, if they 
wanted to use the program, thev would know where to go: and then the interviewer 
asked the subject to tell me a little about what it (the program) does and 
who it’s for/' Responses to this query were the bases for interviewers 1 ratings 

of level of information: '’knows quite a bit about it" (high); "knows only a 

little bit about it" (slight); or "confused, unclear, or no knowledge." 

Questions were then directed toward the subjects 1 experience with and impressions 
of the various programs. 

Two ooen-onded questions — ’Nhat is there about it (the service or 
program) that might make a person want to use it?" and "Hint is there about it 

that might make a person not want to use it ?' 5 Produced impressions of the 

various services and programs. Responses to these questions were tabulate^ 
to reflect as closely as possible the subjects' ideas, and tabulation cate- 
gories have been described with Illustrative quotations from subjects' re- 
sponses . 

O 
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S tat e. Employment S ervlce 

Most of the interviewed subjects in both sites (86 x ircent in Balti- 
more and 83 percent in St, Louis) reported that they had heard of their State 
Employment Service (see Table 81), ^ Compared to Baltimore, v< ry significantly 
more of the St. Louis subjects (77 percent, as compared with >2 percent) knew 
where to register with the 3CS, and very significantly more (*7 percent, as 
compared with 32 percent) had actually registered v?ith the Employment Service, 
In both site3, very significantly more subjects knew where t(- register than 
actually had registered with the SES, The inhibiting factor in SES utiliza- 
tion for these subjects was probably a function of the subjects 1 perceptions 
of the relevance of the SES to their employment needs. It vas of interest 
that interviewers considered only about one-fotirth of the subjects in both 
sites to know ’’quite a bit" about the SES — a proportion considerably smaller 
than the proportion of SES registrants (about one-third in Baltimore , and 
about one-half in St, Louis). 



It should be kept in mind that subjects whose participation in 
federal Manpower programs could be confirmed were eliminated prior to inter- 
viewing, The information level of such subjects with resne :t to the State 
Employment Service, Y^uth Opportunity Centers, and Federal Manpower programs 
can be expected to be higher than for non-participants, , 
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TABLE El 



SELECTED 


VARIABLES t 


STATE E’fTLOYMEKr 


SERVICE 








Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Variables 




N=176 


N-133 


Ii-309 






Percent 


Percent 


Pecccnt^ 


Had heard of SES 
If wanted to register, 


would 


r&% 


88 % 


87 % 


know where 




62 


77 


69 


Had registered at SES 
High info m at ion level 


r» 

o 

a 

t 


32 


47 


?tf 


ceming SES 




24 


26 


^ * 


Had never heard of SES 




14 


12 


i * 



Among subjects who had registered with the SES (see Table 82), 
approximately the 3 ame percentages of subjects in both sites reported having 
gotten a job through the SES (35 percent) , having been referred tc a Man- 
power Program (10 percent) , having been tested or counseled (28 percent) , and 
"nothing happened" (27 percent). Approximately h^lf of the registrant subjects 
in b?th sites reported effective job referrals or referrals to organizations 
serving youth (training programs or, in ’ % *lt.fnore J vbs Youth Oppol 'unity Cen- 
ter) . 
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TABLE 82 

STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIONS , 
ALL SUBJECTS REGISTERED IN SES 



SES Actions 


Baltimore 

N*»55 


St» Louis 
N*62 


Total 
N=] 17 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Referrals 

To employers: 


Got job 


33% 


37 % 


35% 


Did not get job 


9 


24 


17 


To Federal Kanpower Programs: 


NYC 


0 


3 


2 


Job Corps 


2 


2 


2 


MDTA 


5 


6 


6 


To YOC 


11 


0 


5 


Subtotal, referrals 


60% 


72% 


o7% 



Other 



Tested 


13% 


15% 


14% 


Counseled 


15 


10 


12 


Helped prepare for Job interview 


11 


o 


6 


Unemployment compensation 


7 


0 


1 


Subtotal, other 


41 % 


27% 


33% 


Nothirg happened 


29 v 


2 7% 


27% 


iom a 


130% 


126% 


127% 



a More than one action could be reported. 



Two questions elicited impressions concerning the SE,S: ‘Tfhal: is there 

about it that might make a person want to use It?’ 1 and 'Wiat is there about it 
that might make a person not want to use it?" Positive impressions concerning 
the program generally were produced by the first question, except that some 
subjects reported that there was *'no reason 1 ’ vhy a person might want to use 
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the program (thus responding negatively to the first question';; and some sub- 
jects reported that there wris '‘no reason ; ’ why a person might not want to use 
the program (thus responding positively to the second question). 

More than half of the subjects who had heard of the SES (52 percent 
in Baltimore and 71 percent in St. Louis) reported that a peraon might want to 
use the service as an effective way of getting a job (see Table 83); and an 
additional 10 percent of the subjects, on the average, reported that the staff 
quality of the SES was a nlus factor. All told, 63 percent of the. Baltimore 
subjects, and 76 percent of the St. Louis subjects, thus endorsed the effec- 
tiveness and quality of SES activities. On the other hand, about one-fifth 
of the subjects in both sites either expressed reservations , criticism, or 
failed to report any reason why a person right want to ur;e the SES. 

Reports of sources of information probably represented the subjects' 
ideas of valid and probable sources of information to some extent--that is, 
a subject's report that he had heard about the SES from friends did not ex- 
clude knowing about the SES from other sources such as public announcements , 
Multiple sources of information were rarely reported, however, so that the 
dropout’s narked tendency to report his own social networks as information 
sources connoted exclusion of institutional sources of information either 
absolutely (actually never heard of SES except through friends) or qualita- 
tively (placed credence primarily in what watt heard of SES through friends) . 




( 
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TA3LE 83 

IMPRESS 10N3 OP THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, PART 1 
AL'. SUBJECTS WHO HAD HEARD OF THE SES 



What is there about SES that might 
make a person want to use it? 


Baltimore 

>7*151 


St. Louis 
N=1 17 


Total 

N*2C3 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Convenience, location 


U 


i% 


1 % 


Referral effectiveness 

''Quickness of finding yoa a job, 5 
’’if vou really want a job, they 
can give you one 


52 


71 


60 


SES service 

,r No charge for finding you a 
hustle, 1 fair in dealings," 
"Feels as though they really 
want you to have a job" 


16 


CL 


11 


Quality of jobs 

"They g;ive you good jobs," 
"jobs you have so^ne interest 
in" 


9 


2 


6 


Reservations 

‘You suppose be able to get a Job 
quick,' 1 "they have good Jobs for 
some people," "if you qualify, 
they might help you" 


2 


3 


9 


51 No reason" (critical of SES) 


2 


5 


3 


Nune of above 

Get working pernit, unemployment 
compensation* "helps dropouts," 
! e place for white people and 
not the Negro," "job training" 


5 


3 


K 


No response 


1* 


10 


12 


TOTAL 


1012 


100E 


99% 





o 
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Private sources of information — the subjects 1 friends, families, or 
family friends- -were most often reported in arswer to the question, '’How did 
you hear about the State Employment Service?" (see Table 84; , Significantly 
more 5j t . Louis (15 percent) than Baltimore subjects (5 percent) reported hav- 
ing heard through their schools or neighborhood centers. Institutional person- 
nel informing subjects of the SES played a minor role in both sites, now* 
ever, end the major public source of information concerning the SES was im- 
personal general announcement. Subjects often reported public announcement 
together with other sources of information and, in such cases, the other 
sources of information were taoulated. The frequencies for public announce- 
ment thus reflected reports of such announcements as the sole source of in- 
formation. 

TABLE 84 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT SES , ALL SUBJECTS WHO HAP HEARD OF SES 



o 

ERJC 



Sources of Information 


Baltimore 

NKL51 


St. Louis 
N»117 


Total 

N-268 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Private 


Friends 


39 7* 


43 ;: 


41o 


Family, family friends 


35 


25 


31 


Public 


\0C 


2 


0 


1 


School 


2 


8 


5 


Neighborhood Center 


3 


7 


5 


Ads & announcements 


15 


16 


15 


Other public, including 


public and private 


4 


1 


2 


TOTAL 


1902 


1002 


loo?: 


Unknown (number) 


(3) 


(2) 


(5) 
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Turning to considerations that might make a person not want to use 
the SES (see Table 85), approximately half of the subjects either stated that 
there was "no reason" or failed to give any reason that might inhibit the use 
of the SES. In addition, about 10 percent of the subjects reported that "the 
person himself ' might be a reason for not using the SES because he might not 
want to work, or night not need to use the SES. Approximately one-third of 
the subjects reported specific defects in the SES that might make a person 
not want to use it--slowneas , undesirability of jobs, and the quality of SES 
personnel. 

Hard-and-fast conclusions cannot easily be drawn from the unstruc- 
tured responses to these questions* but, considered together, subjects 1 responses 
on plus and minus factors in the SES provide some indication of the image of 
the SES that might — in view of Che fact that most users hear of the SES through 
friends — influence the use of the SES. Putting together the two sides of SES 
impressions, it can be concluded -hat reports of the SES would include specific 
mentions of good features in about two-thirds of the cases and specific men- 
tions of bad features in about one- third of the cas'vi. The good reports might 
be premised on the idea that the inquirer really wanted a job and was, perhaps, 
more interested in employment, as such, than in a specific kind of work. The 
bad reports might "turn off" vould-be users of the service. 
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TABLE £5 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, PART ? 
ALL SUBJECTS WHO HAD HEARD OF SES 



What is there about the SES that 
plight make a person not want to 
use it? 



Baltimore 

N=151 



St. Louis Total 

N=117 N=26? 



Percent P ercent Percent 



Location r lack c f informat ion 5% 1% 3 % 

The person himsel f 

"If they don't want a ‘ob," 

"Just plain lazy," "lack 

of education' 1 12 0 10 



SES Servi ce - - s lcvrne s s 

'Too damn slow*” 'you have to 
keep going back," "they keep 
you welting all day," "nothing, 
unless they don't like sitting 

and standing around all day" 13 17 15 

SES Service — Other 

"Seems like they is trying to find 
out vhat you can't do 1 , 1 "too man> 
phoney people "refer young 
people to other agencies," '“white 

personnel are prejudiced' 396 

Quality of jobs 

"Try to put you on a job you don't 
want or has low pay," "never of- 
fers anything important," "it's 
better to go out an look for a 



job on your own" 


15 


12 


13 


"No reason" (supportive of SES) 


11 


15 


13 


None of above 

"They take money out of your pay- 
check," "they might make you go 
to work," "everything" 


5 


3 


4 


No response 


36 


35 


36 


TOTAL 


1002 


1002 


1002 . 



o 
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Youth Opportur lty Center 

Subjects in both sites reported about the sane knowledge and utiliza- 
tion of Y0C- About three-fourths had heard of the service, a little more than 
half knew its location, and about 2 out of 5 had registered with the YCC (see 
Table 8C) . As with information concerning the SES, the proportion of subjects 
who impressed their interviewers as knowing ‘Vuite a bit’ 7 about the service 
was substantially smaller than the proportion who reported registration* 

TABLE 86 

SELECTED VARIABLES, YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTER 



Variables 


Baltimore 

N=176 


St. Louis 
N*133 


Total 

N=309 




Percent 


p ercent 


Percent 


Had heard of YOC 

If wanted to register, would 


74 % 


m 


76% 


know where 


56 


53 


54 


Had registered, YOC 
H .gh information level con- 


40 


38 


39 


cerning YOC 


20 


19 


20 


Had never heard of YOC 


26 


23 


24 



Although about t ha same percentages of subjects In both sites re- 
ported YOC registration (56 percent In Baltimore, and 53 percent in St. Louis), 
the proportion of YOC registrants who rep' rted getting a job through YOC, or 
being referred to a training program through YOC, was significantly higher In 
Baltimore than in St. Louis (see Table 87). Compared to SES registrants In 
Baltimore, also, very significantly more Baltimore YOC registrants (70 percent) 
than Baltimore SES registrants (40 percent) reported getting a job or being 
referred to a training program. 
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TLBLE 87 

YOC ACTIONS, ALL SUBJECTS REGISTERED IN YOC 



Actions 


Baltimore 

N='/0 


St. Louis 
N=51 


Total 

I!=121 




Percent 


Per 


Percent 


Referrals 

To employers: 


Got a job 




:»5% 


53% 


Did not get a job 


c 


16 


11 


To trainii'.g programs: 


NYC 


3 


0 


2 


Job Corps 


0 


4 


2 


OJT 


1 


0 


1 


mTA 


7 


0 


4 


Subtotal, referrals 


762 


65% 


73% 



Other 



Tested 


17% 


4% 


12Z 


Counseled 


26 


16 


21 


Helped prepare for job interview 


14 


12 


13 


Subtotal, other 


57% 


32% 


46% 


Nothing happened 


13% 


25% 


18% 


TOTAL® 


146% 


122% 


13/% 



a More than one action could be reported. 



Most of the subjects in both sites (63 percent in Baltimore, and 68 
percent in St. Louis) reported having heard about the YOC through their own 
friends or through their family and family friends (see Table 88). 
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TABLE 88 

SOURCES OK INFORMATION ABOUT YOC, ALL SUBJECTS WHO HAD HEARD OJ ? YOC 











Sources 


Baltimore 

N-131 


St. Louis 
N-103 


Total 

M=23m 




Percent 


Per r.t 


Percent 


Private 


Friends 


442 


607 


517 


Family, family friends 


19 


8 


15 


Public 


School 


6 


10 


8 


Neighborhood Center 


2 


7 


4 


Ads, announcement only 


20 


10 


16 


Public and private 


3 


5 


7 


TOTAL 


997 


1007 


10] % 


Unknown (number) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 



Most of the subjects who had heard of YOC found something good to say about 
it In response to the question, "What night make a person want to use it?" 
(see Table 89). YOC functions-* youth specialization and referrals to jobs 
or training — came through clearly in most of the responses to this question. 
At the same time, a few subjects suggested he' e that a person might not want 
to uee YOC, expressing reservations about the service or saying that there 
was 'no reason" a person would want to use it (4 percent of all subjects), 
and 15 percent of the subjects found nothing to say. Some subjects, also 
(10 percent of all subjects who had heard of YOC), indicated that they had 
confused the YOC with a work training program. 
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TABLE 89 



IffPRESSIONf) OF YOC, FART 1, ALL SUBJECTS MHO HAT) HEARD OF VOO 



tfaat is there about the YOC that 
might make a person want to u^e it? 


Baltimore 

N*131 


St. Louis 
N«103 


Total 

N=234 




Percent 


Per cert 


Percent 


Referral effectiveness 

"It helps people get jobs,*' "to 
get into training programs/ 1 
"friends had gotten job at YOC" 


2k% 


5« 


38* 


Youth specialization 

"Help young teenagers who are 
out of school to find employ- 
ment, "helps find summer em- 
ployment," "they have a lot of 
suggestions about training, jobs, 
and going back to school" 


21 


11 


16 


YOC service 

"They can get you a job if the 
ES can't," "they really try 
their best to help people 
and give them good jobs" 


36 


7 


12 


Quality of jjobs 

''They get you a good Job 


7 


1 


4 


Reservations 

"They reallv help a person find 
work but the jobs aren’t that 
good/* "they do find jobs if 
you are patient," "they get you 
pretty nice jobs sometimes" 


5 


2 


3 


None of the above 

"Helps tr'in you to do some kind 
of work, "start you off at a 

reasonable salary for 4 days’ 
work," "gets Jobs for students 
who have families who can’t 
afford to send their kids to 
school ’ 


14 


5 


10 


■'No reason" 


1 


2 


1 


No report 


13 


18 


13 



TOTAL 101% 1002 99% 

0 " “ 

ERIC 
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The generally good impression of YOC on t,tudy subjects was also 
indicated by responses to the question, What night make a per ion not want to use 
YOC?" (see Table 90). Two-thirds of all subject^ who had heard about YOC 
gave no indication thot they thought there was anything abou^ YOC that would 
prevent its use: 45 percent gave no response, 12 percent said there was 'no 

reason" not to want to use it, and 9 percent indicated that 'the person bin- 

self" (rather than YOC) might be a disqualifying factor. The most frequently 

if 

reported inhibiting aspect of YOC was the kind o^ jobs a pe :son might get 
through the service. 

Considering the responses to both questions, the impression nade by 
YOC in St. Louis was better in several respects than that In Baltimore. Al- 
though about the same proportions of subjects remarked on-YOC’s service in 
referring youths to jobs or training (7 3 percent in St. Lmis, and 6b percent 
in Baltimore) , comparatively more Baltimore subjects specified defects in 
YOC service (If! percent, as compared with 28 percent), aj d comparatively more 
Baltimore subjects r responses connoted some misconception of YOC functions 
(16 percent, arj compared with 6 percent). 
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TABLE 90 

IMPRESSIONS OF YOC, PART 2, ALL SUBJECTS WHO HAD HEARD OF YOC 



What is there about YOC th3t might Baltimore St. Louis Total 

make a person not wan" to use it? 11=131 N=»103 N=234 



Percent Perce ft 



Percen t 



Location, lack of information 1 % 

The person himself 

An older person would not want 
to use it because of the salary/’ 

"If a person didn't like sugges- 
tions about training, jobs, and 
going back to school/' "if you 
don’t want the Job Corps/ 1 "if 
he wants to be a thug and hang 
in the streets 1 ' 8 

YOC service — slowness 

"Have to keep coning back/' 

"a lot of kids don’t hav* the 
time’' 7 

YOC service — o th e r 

"The way they treat people/' "they 
don't be doing nothing for you/ 1 
"don’t show enough concern," "ask 
tco many questions" A 

Quality of jobs 

"A person maybe can find a better 
job by going to the company and 
in less time/ "send you beyond the 
city limit 3 when there are jobs 
in the city',' "might not be the 
job you want" 27 

None of above 

"Only for students/' "i; be 
doesn't want training/' 'they 
don’t get sumrter Jobs" 2 



"No reason ' 


1A 


No report 


38 



0 % 



QZ 



10 



9 



11 



9 



A 



A 



13 



21 



1 1 

9 12 

53 45 




TOTAL 



10 1 % 1012 101 % 
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Summary, S ES and YOC 

In all, 17 percent of the study subjects reported ever having gotten 
a job or been referred to a training program through the SES, and 26 percent 
reported ever having gotten a job or been referred to a training program through 
YOC. Bnrriers to the utilization of these services included lack of informa- 
tion and impressions of the services that might be expected to ’’turn off' 1 would- 
be usero. Since 'friends” were a very important source of information, the 
fact that about 50 percent of all 9tudy subjects expressed reservations, mis- 
conceptions, or specific criticisms of the SES and the YOC could be expected 
to restrict the reach of these services. Good reports of the SES and the YOC, 
it is true, outnumbered bad reports and were urdoubtedly instrumental in getting 
some subjects to the SES and the YOC, 

Federal Manpower Program s 

Although this study was focused on young men who had not enrolled 
in out-of-school Federal Manpower Programs (the Out-of-School NYC, the Job 
Corps, MDTA programs, or New Careers), it proved unfeasible to eliminate all 
such youths prior to interview. Some youths w»re excluded at the outset bo- 
cause of their known participation in these programs, however, with the result 
that tie subjects described in this section cermot be considered as "samples" 
of program populations. It is possible, furthermore, that the partial ex- 
clusion of participants in Manpower Programs ninimized the reflection of 
dropouts with In-School NYC experience in the results. Although such subjects 
were rot intentionally excluded, there were seme indications that Tn-School 
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NYCers ware more apt to enroll in Out-of-School Manpower Programs and thus 
were more apt to be excluded from the study. In all, 18 subjects reported 
In-School NYC enrollment, and 6 of these also reported enrollment in the Out- 
of -School Manpower Programs — a significantly higher percentage than that of 
subjects who had not enrolled in the In-School NYC. 

In the original samole, 76 subjects were found, prior to interviewing, 
to have participated in manpower programs (47 in Baltimore and 29 in St. Louis). 
Manpower program participation for 50 additional subjects was determined through 
interviewing. In total, 19 percent of the original sample plus replacements 
participated in Federal Manpov/er Programs. A greater percentage of Baltimore 
subjects participated in the Job Corps (16 percent, as compared to 5 percent 
in St. Louis), and more St. Louis subjects participated in the NYC (9 percent, 
as compared to 4 percent in Baltimore). (See Table 91) 
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TABLE 91 

PARTICIPATION OF TOTAL SAMPLE IN 
FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS BY SITE 



Program Participation 
Determined 



Baltimore St. Louis Total 

N 1 N % N 



Job Cor ns 



Prior to interview 


42 


12% 


3 


XZ 


45 


7% 


Through interview 


15 


4 


12 


4 


2/ 


4 


Total 


57 


16% 


15 


5% 


72 


11% 


Out-of-School NYC 
Prior to interview 


e 


2% 


28 


9% 


34 


5% 


Through interview 


7 


2 


2 


1 


9 


1 


Total 


13 


~ 4% 


30 


10 


43 


6% 


T 1DTA 














Prior to interviev; 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


OX 


Through interview 


7 


2 


3 


1 


10 


2 


Total 


7 


' 2% 


3 


1% 


10 


2% 


Two or more programs 


2 


1% 


2 


17, 


4 


1% 



Sub- total* Manpower Programs 


79 


23% 


50 


17% 


129 


2055 


Mon-Participants 


145 


42% 


114 


36% 


259 


39% 


Military, not interviewed 


57 


16 


54 


17 


113 


17 


Other, not determined 


66 


10 


100 


31 


166 


25 


TOTAL, SUBJECTS 


347 


100% 


318 


101% 


665 


101% 



Inform.aticn was systematically secured concerning five Federal Man- 
power programs: the. In-School Neighborhood Youth Corns, the Out-of-School 

Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps, }T)Tk training programs, and Mew 
Careers. Only nine subjects--, in Baltimore and 4 in St, Louis — reported hav- 
ing heard of New Careers. None of these subjects had enrolled in New Careers, 
and 7 of the 9 had not thought of applying. The role of New Careers in the 
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activities of study subjects was thus negligible. 

In both sites, by far the post widely known program was the Job 
Corps {see Table 92). Almost every study subject had heard of the Job Corps, 
and 9 percent of them had actually enrolled in the program. In Baltimore, 
approximately the same percentages ox subjects reported having heard of the 
NYC and the MDTA (about 27 percent), and the same percentages of subjects re- 
ported enrollment in these programs {5 percent). In St. Louis, preliminary 
work in setting up the study had removed most Out-of-School NYC enrollees frcrr 
the study group and only 2 percent of the St. Louis study subjects had any 
experience with the Out-of-School NYC. Twenty-eight percent of the St. Louis 
subjects hac heard of the Out-of-School NYC, howevct - -considerably fewer than 
had heard of the In-School NYC (45 percent) or the MDTA (43 percent). 

Most of the subjects who had heard of the various programs hrd not 
considered applying to them. Lack of interest in the program thus constituted 
a second barrier to participation. In the widely-known Job Corps, lack 0 f 
interest apparently cancelled much of the potential advantage of widespread 
recognition — even though, for example, three times as many subjects had heard 
about the Job Corps a-? the Out-of-School NYC, three times as many subjects wart, 
net personally interested in the Job Corps as were not personally interested in 
tie Out-of-School NYC. The relatively smaller amount of real interest in the 
Job Corps was also evidenced by enrollments considered as a portion of all 
who thought of applying. About half of the subjects who reported considering 
the Out-of-School NYC and MDTA programs- -those who thought about applying, 
those who applied and those who actually moiled —actually enrolled in these 
programs, while only about one-third of the subjects who considered the Job 
Corps actually enrolled. 
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TABLE 92 

SUBJECTS ’ RECOGNITION OF AND INTEREST IN FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

BY SITE AND PROGRAM 



Recognition and Interest 


I/s 

NYC 


c/S 

NYC 


Job 

Corps 


MDTA 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Baltimore (N=176) 










Heard of program 


Enrolled 


6% 


5% 


9% 


5% 


Applied, but did not enroll 


2 


2 


5 


2 


Thought about applying 


2 


2 


22 


3 


Did not consider applying 


20 


17 


61 


17 


Subtotal, heard of program 


30% 


26% 


977 , 


27% 


Never heard of program 


702 


74% 


3 % 


73% 


TOTAL 


100% 


1002 


100% 


100% 


St. Louis (N»133) 










Heard of program 


Enrolled 


8% 


2% 


10% 


4% 


Applied, but did not enroll 


2 


3 


6 


2 


Thought about applying 


2 


2 


n 


6 


Did not consider applying 


31 


20 


71 


29 


Subtotal, heard of program 


432 


27% 


96% 


41% 


Never heard of program 


572 


73% 


4% 


59% 



TOTAL 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



T otal (K-»309 ) 



Heard of program 
Enrolled 


6% 


3% 


9% 


4% 


Applied, but did not enroll 


2 


2 


5 


2 


Thought about applying 


2 


2 


17 


5 


Did not consider applying 


25 


20 


65 


22 


Subtotal, heard of program 


35% 


272 


96% 


332 


Never heird of program 


65% 


732 


4% 


6 72 



TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


1002 


100% 
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Between half and two-thirds of the subjects who had heard of the 
programs — depending on the program and the site — reported that they knew the 
program’s location (see Table 93)* In general* St. Louis subjects were more 
apt to know locations, x*ith at least three-fifths of the subjects who had heard 
of each program knowing where it x*as and, in the case of Out-of-School NYC, 
four-fifths. The whereabouts of MDTA was most apt to be known in Baltimore 
(65%), and the locations of other programs were only slightly less apt to be 
known. 

TABLE 93 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS, EXPERIENCE IN AND KNOWLEDGE OF 'lANPOWER PROGRAMS 
BY SITE AND PROGRAM — ALL SUBJECTS WHO HAD HEARD OF PROGRAMS 





I/s 


o/s 


Jcb 




Chart cteristics 


NYC 


NYC 


Corps 


MDTA 


Baltimore 

Had heard of program (number) 


(52) 


(46) 


(170) 


(48) 


If x^anted to apply, x/ould know 
where 


56% 


54% 


57% 


65% 


Information level rated ’high" 


33% 


28% 


36% 


21% 


Enrolled in program 


19% 


20% 


9% 


17% 


St. Louis 

Had heard of program (number) 


(57) 


(36) 


(128) 


(55) 


If wanted to apply, would know 
where 


63% 


83% 


63% 


60% 


Information level rated “'high' 1 


3 9% 


1 9% 


35% 


25% 


Enrolled in program 


iax 


8% 


10% 


9% 


Total 

Had heard of program (number) 


(109) 


(82) 


(298) 


(103) 


If wanted to apply, would knox* 
where 


60% 


67% 


69% 


62% 


Information level rated "high" 


26% 


24% 


34% 


23% 


Enrolled in program 


18% 


15% 


10% 


1Z7. 
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The proportion cf study subjects who had ever enrolled in Federal 
Manpower programs was very small (see Table 94} and enrollments rarely lasted 
for more than six months. Even through program experience was thus generally 
limited, it Wcrs of interest that most of the enrollees in the NYC and MDTA 
programs reported that their program experiences had helped them to get jobs, 
while the percentage of Job Corpsmen who reported that their experience had 
helped them to get jobs was lower. 



TABLE 94 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS , PROGRAM EXPERIENCE 



Characteristics 


I/s 

NYC 


o/s 

NYC 


Job 

Corps 


MDTA 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




Baltimore (N«176) 


Ever enrolled in program 


6% 


3% 


9% 


5% 




St. Louis (N-133) 


Ever enrolled in program 


8% 


2 % 


10% 


4X 




Total (N»309) 


Ever enrolled in program 


6% 


4% 


9% 


4% 




1 1 program 6 months or less 


5 


} 


7 


4 




Program helped subject get a job 


5 


3 


4 


3 
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Sour c es o f Information C once ruing Federal Manpower Pro grams 

The three mo 3 t frequently mentioned sources of information concerning 
manpower programs were friends, school, and public announcements (see Table 95), 
Friends were most frequently mentioned in both sires for each program with the 
exception of the St. Louis In-School NYC, In this instance > friends were re- 
ported as the information source by 41 percent of the subjects who h<id heard 
of the program, and school, by 43 percent. In St. Louis, school was also an 
Important information source for the Out-of-Schcol NYC, being reported by 19 
percent of the subjects who had heard of the Out-of-School NYC, In Baltimore, 
school ves an important information source for the In-School NYC (22 percent), 
but was reported as a source by 7 percent, or less, of the subjects in con- 
nection with other programs. 

Public announcements were fairly important sources of iniormation Li 
connection with all Baltimore programs, being reported as the sole source by 
from 13 percent to 27 percent of the subjects who had heard of the various pro- 
grams, In St, Louis, public announcements were important information sources 
only for the Job Corps (30 percent) and the MTjTA (17 percent) . 

In view of the relatively slight actual experience with Federal Man- 
power Programs reflected in the studv, most of the impressions that subjects 
had of these programs v’erc derived from the hearsay cf their friends and fron 
nublic announcements, Word-of-mouth information from informed personnel was 
a relatively minor information source with the exception of school sources in 
connection with the In-Schoci NYC. 
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HOW .SUBJECTS HEARD ABOUT FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
BY SITE AND PROGRAM 



1 


I/s 


O/S 


Job 




Site & Source of Information 


NYC 


NYC 


Corps 


MDTA 



Baltimore 



Number who had heard of program 

Heard about program through: 
Private sources 


52 


46 

Percent 


169 


47 


Friends 


39% 


52% 


41% 


43% 


Family, relatives, family friends 


4 


9 


12 


12 


Public sources 


Employment Service, YOC 


4 


4 


6 


6 


School 


22 


7 


2 


2 


Neighborhood Center 


6 


9 


4 


6 


Ads and announcements only 


14 


13 


27 


26 


P no lie and private sources 


12 


4 


8 


4 



TOTAL 


101% 


98% 


100% 


99% 


St. Louis 

Number who had heard of program 


56 


36 


128 


54 


Heard about program through: 
Private sources 
Friends 


41% 


Percent 

m 45 % 


46% 


Family, relatives, family friends 


4 


3 


7 


9 


Public sources 


Employment Service, YOC 


0 


11 


9 


9 


School 


43 


19 


2 


7 


Neighborhood Center 


4 


11 


6 


6 


Ads, announcements only 


4 


8 


30 


17 


Public and private sources 


5 


3 


1 


6 


TOTAL 


101% 


99% 


100% 


100% 



Total 



Number who had heard of program 

Heard about program through: 
Private sources 


107 


82 

Percent 


297 


101 


Friends 


40% 


49% 


43% 


45% 


Family, relatives, family friends 


4 


6 


10 


11 


Public sources 


Employment Service, YOC 


2 


9 


7 


8 


School 


33 


12 


2 


5 


Neighborhood Center 


5 


10 


5 


6 


Ads, announcements only 


8 


11 


28 


21 


Public and private sources 


8 


3 


4 


5 
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1002 



992 



101 % 
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Impressions of the In-School NYC 

Less than one- tenth of the study subjects in both sites had ever been 
enrolled in the In-School NYC, but 30 percent of the Baltimore subjects and 43 
percent of the St. Louis subjects reported that they had heard of the program. 

A little more than two-thirds of the subjects who had heard of the In-School 
N¥C specified reasons why a person might want to enroll in the In-School NYC 
(see Table 96). The work itself — the pay, what enrollees did--vas mentioned 
favorably in about half of the responses, while general career or educational 
opportunity was mentioned in the remainder of the reasons. 

Turning to reports of what might make a person not want to enroll , 
nearly half of the subjects who had heard of the In-Sc;hool NYC did not report 
any reason, another one-fifth specifically stated that there was "no reason 11 , 
and 5 percent reported in this connection that something about the person — 
rather than the urogram — might produce this situation. All told, about three- 
fourfhtj of the subjects passed uo the opportunity to criticize the program 
provided by this part of the interview. Aspects of the program that might 
inhibit enrollment Included poor pay, slow pay, part-time work, restriction to 
Juniors and seniors (in St. Louis), interference with study, and lack of real 
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TABLE 96 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE IN-SCHOOL NYC, SUBJECTS WHO KNEW OF PROGRAM, BY SITE 



Imoressions 



Baltimore St:* Louis Total 
N«52 N<i7 N=109 



Percent Pe r ;ent Percent 

What might make a person v?ant to enroll? 



Pay 

Barn lunch money, carfare, extra money 17% 19% 18% 

Work and working conditions ■ 



Jobs not hard, good jobc, only 
work 4 days and get paid for 
whole week 


10 


; 7 


8 


Educational opportunity 
Work and stay in school 
Employment or career opportunity 


19 


L9 


19 


Helps you get other jobs, helps 
train for different jobs 


23 


19 


21 


Other 

Something to do, keep out of 




1 




trouble 


4 


] 2 


3 


No reason (critical of NYC) 


0 


2 


1 


Not. reporting 


27 


32 


29 


TOTAL, Want to enroll 


100% 


.00% 


W/. 


What might make a person not want to enroll? 


1 




The person himself 




f 

1 




Not interested in self-betterment 


8% 


! 2% 


5% 










They only pay $1.40 an hour, 
slow about paying 


17 ■ 


7 


13 


Work and vrorking conditions 


1 






Only allowed to work 26 hours a 
week, for juniors and seniors 
only, temporary work 


i 

0 


7 


4 


Other 


i 






Works too slow to get people right 
kind of job, takes too much lime 
from study, might not get a job 


f 

\ 

k 

8 ! 


12 


10 


No reason (endorsement of NYC) 


23 


19 


21 


Not reporting 


44 ; 

:i 


51 


48 


TOTAL, Not want to enroll 


100% ! 


98% 


101% 



o 

ERIC 
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Impress ions of. the Out -of -Sc hool NYC 

Compared to the In-School NYC, even fewer study subjects had ever 
been enrolled in the Out-of-School HYC (5 percent In Baltimore and 2 percent 
In St, Louis) , and only 27 percent of the study subjects reported that they 
had ever heard of the program. About two* thirds of the subjects who had heard 
of the program reported reasons why a person might want to enroll in it, with 
the work itself and the opportunity that it represented receiving about equal 
mention (see Table 97), Some subjects (one- tenth of all subjects reporting) 
criticized the program at this points saying sarcastically that a person night 
want to enroll ,r if you like low wa^es,*' or stating that there was "no reason*’ 
why a neison would want to enroll. A few subje.cts, also (A percent of all re- 
porting) had evidently confused the program with the Job Corps in that they 
referred to ' getting away from home ’ as a program feature r 

Negative impressions of the program v7ere reported by 38 percent of 
the Baltimore subjects and by 18 percent of the St. Louis subjects. All of 
these negative impressions implied consideration of the NYC as a job and 
emphasized the pay, work, working conditions, and program staff. k'anv sub- 
jects used this oart of the Interview to endorse the program or, at least, not 
knock, it: 12 percent stating that there vas ’’no reason" why a person might 
no£ want to enroll, and 10 percent noting that personal reasons extraneous 
to the program night be a factor. In addition, as with the In-School NYC, 
about half of the .subjects did not say anything at this point. 
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TABLE 97 

It- PRESS IONS OF THE OUT -OF -SCHOOL NYC, SUBJECTS WHO KNEM OF PROGRAM, BV SITE 



Impressions 



Baltimore St. Louis Total 
N=46 N*36 N=82 



Nhat might make a person want to enroll? 

1*1 

An easy vray to make a buck 2% 

Uork 

Jobs for people who can’t find work, 
cn ince to work around young children !4 

Carei vr t personal development 

Could help you get started, training 
fo a better job, place for young 
people who have dropped out of 



school to get help *3 

NYC environment 

Thi people are nice and they get you 
pretty good jobs 4 

Criticism of program 

No reason to enroll, if you can’t 
get any thing better, if you like 
lew wages 11 

r 'No Reason’ 1 3 

Conf u sion 

Travel and get av;ay from hone 4 

N ot reportin g 20 



Percent 



8 % 



25 



25 

6 



6 

0 

3 

28 



Percent. 



5% 



24 



29 

5 



9 

1 

4 

23 



Total, want to enro ll 1012 101% 1002 



\Ihat might make a person not want to enroll? 



The person himself 

They don’t want to work, they don’t 
need it .'}% 

Pay 

Salaries too low, they pay only every 
other week 20 

Mo: k 

The kind of work they send you to 7 

NY 3 en vironment and conditions 
Personnel is not too cool, would 
rather work full-tine, you have to 
wait too long 9 

Ca reer, personal developne n t 

Only temporary jobs, not for future 2 

’ N o Reason 1 ' {endorsement of NYC) 9 

Co nfusion 

Travel and get awav from home 2 

Ne t reporting 46 




TOTAL ^ Not want to enroll 10 22 

IF3 



14% 10% 

8 15 

0 4 



6 7 



3 2 

17 *? 



3 2 

50 48 



101%_ 1002 
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Impressions of the Job Corps 

Although only 9 percent of the study subjects had ever enrolled in 
the Job Corps, almost everyone had heard of this program* The program feature 
of getting away from home was important to subjects' impressions — 16 percent 
of the subjects vho had heard of the program thinking that this might be a 
reason to enroll, and 30 percent, thinking that this might be a reason not to 
enroll (see Table 98). 

Approximately four-fifths of the subjects who had heard of the Job 
Corns thought that a person might want to enroll in this program because of 
the vocational opportunity that It represented or because the Job Corps experi- 
ence in itself was a good thing — the nay, the quality of the experience. One- 
fifth of the subjects, however, did not report any reason for joining the Job 
Corps or explicitly stated that there was 'no reason'' why a person might want 
to join. 

The fact that the Job Corps was "for" disadvantaged youths was noted 
as a possible reason for not wanting to enroll in it. This aspect of the Job 
Corps, together with negative impressions of the Job Corns experience, accounted 
for all of the specified negative impressions other than those associated with 
leaving home. All told, 56 percent of all subjects who had heard of the Job 
Corps reported specific reasons vhy a person might not v/ant to enroll in it. 

This vjas a much higher percentage than comparable percentages in the In-School 
NYC (32 percent) or the Out-of-School NYC (38 percent). 
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TABLE 9R 
I 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE JOB CORPS, SUBJECTS WHO KNEW OP THE PROGRAM, BV SITE 





Baltimore 


St, Louis 


Total 


Impressions 


F=169 


N=128 


N a 297 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


What might make a person want to enroll? 








Getting and being away from home 








Some people like to travel, helps you 
get away from your friends and learn 








better, if you can't find anything 
else in the street and WJifc to work 


19% 


13% 


16% 


Job Corp3 experience 








It's a pretty regular outfit, lot of 
fun, meet new people, clean place to 
sleep and work, can teach you things 
that school sometimes can't, gives 








you a new start 

Career value, vocational opportunity 


5 


4 


5 


They train you for a job to make some 
long bread. $50 a mo-;th and learn a 
trade, School dropouts can get a bette 








job and training 
Other 


59 


57 


58 


Keep from being drafted 


1 


2 


1 


"No Reason" (critical of Job Corps) 


0 


6 


3 


Not reporting 


16 


IS 


17 


TOTAL. :>ent to onroli 


1 00% 


100% 


100% 


What might rake c person not want to enroll? 






The person ninse Vfc 








Pride — being enbarassed, don’t need it, 
don't like meeting new people 


in 


2% 


7% 


Getting and beinf, away from home 

Too far from home, might get homesick 


29 


31 


30 


Job Corps Experience 








Too much like school, have to wear JC 








clothes, no girls, fines, racial troubles, 






unqualified instructors, low pay, long 
hours, waiting period, just gives a 
nigger something to do, for people who 
can't get a job otherwise 


19 


20 


19 


"No Reason ’ (endorsement of Job Corps) 


7 


5 


6 


Not reporting 


34 


41 


37 


TOT/L, not wart to enroll 


100% 


99% 


99% 
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Impr es sions of the K PT A 

Four percent of all study subjects had ever enrolled in an MRTA train- 
ing program, and one-' .ird of all subjects had ever heard of this program. In 
specifying why a person night want to get into an MDTA course, 53 percent: of 
thos«J who had heard of the program mentioned vocational opportunity > including 
the earn and learn features of MDTA (see Table 99) . Slightly more than one- 
third of those who had heard of the MDTA did not give any reason why a person 
might, want to join, end the rest gave ' reasons’ 1 that suggested misconceptions 
of tie program-- for example, that it was "for" alcoholics, dropouts, or people 
who (culd get no other job, or that it was a substitute *or regular school. 

One percent of the subjects said there was "no reason" why a person would want 
to use the MDTA. 

As for reasons why a person nivht not want to use the *<DTA, 56 per- 
cent of all subjects who had heard of the program did not respond, 13 percent 
said that there was "no reason" why a person wouldn’t want to use the ^TA, 
and 8 percent noted that a person might not want it because he didn't need it 
or was ignorant of it. Specified drawbacks to the program were reported by 
23 percent of the subjects who had heard of the program and who noted that, 
as a job, MDTA paid poorly; as vocational preparation, ^DTA did not lead to 
good jobs; and, as an experience, ffDTA involved classes and supervision. 
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TABLE 99 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE ^TA, SUBJECTS VIAO KNK-? OF THE PROCRAM, BY SITE 



Impressions 



Baltimore St* Louis Total 
N»47 13*54 N=101 



Percen t Percent Percent 

What night make a person want to enroll? 

Th e pers o n t; L nsel f 

People who .ire alcoholics, who 



can't gen ocher jobs, dropouts 
Earn, earn and learn 




4% 


6% 


Need a Job, paid while learning 
a trade 


15 


11 


13 


General opportunity, vocational training 
Helps you advance; career handed 








down to you;, if I didn't know how 
to do nothing, they would show 
me how 


31 


47 


40 


MDTA experience 








You only work a week ir a o, learn 
what you would have it regular 
school 


6 


2 


4 


lT No Reason' 1 (critical o: program) 


0 


2 


1 


Not reporting 


40 


34 


37 


TOTAL, went to enroll 


vm 


100% 


101% 


What might make a person not W5.it to j;rol: 


> 






The person hlmsel.r 








Don't naers it, t ant it* or krow 
about it 


9Z 


7% 


Z1 


Pay, conditions 

Not a steady jo'. . low pay, fines 


17 


13 


u 


MDTA exoerionce 








Classes v«:u have to go to, super- 
vision, ccn't g^.t the jobs you're 
skilled for, thev don't have all 
the equipment 


13 


5 


9 


"No Reason" (endorsement of MDTA) 


6 


18 


13 


Not reporting 


56 


56 


56 


TOTAL, not want to enroll 


1013 


99% 


ioo>; 
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Summary 

The extent and character of information concerning manpower services 
and programs obviously influenced the utilization of these agencies. The Fm- 
ployment Service, the Youth Opportunity Centers , and the Job Corns were widely- 
knoxm in the sense that most subjects had heard of these agencies. Knowing an 
agency by name, however, wa 9 considerably more prevalent chan having a nracti- 
cal knowledge of it — knowing where to go if one wanted to register, and know- 
ing v/hat it did. Finally, even though most of the subjects had never enrolled 
in any of the out-of-school Federal Manpower Programs, negative i^uies 3 ions 
had been formed that might prevent the subject from trying to utilize these 
programs. 

Although 96 percent of the subjects who had never enrolled in any 
Federal Manpower program had heard of the Job Cc -p 1 *, only 31 percent knew where 
to go in order to apply, and only 27 perce it impressed their interviev r ers as 
knowing ‘’quite a bit" about the Corps (sei Table 100). Forty-five nercent of 
these subjects, n/ erth^less, expressed specific criti./lsms of this program. 

With reject to the Out-of-School NYC ar.d th'; MDTA, lack of informa- 
tion rather than *he presence of negative impressions, arvpeared to be the major 
informational bar iers to participation. 
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table mo 

INFORMATION RELATING TO OUT-OF-SCHOOL NYC, JOB CORPS, AND MPTA, 
SELECTED CKARACTERIoTICS a 
BY ENROLLMENT IN FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



Characteristics 


Out-of-School 

;JYC 


Job 

Corps 


MTYTA 


Never Ever 


Never 


Ever 


Never 


Ever 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Had heard of program 


2 4% 40% 


96% 


100% 


31% 


43% 


Had heard of program and: 












Knew location 


15 3/ 


51 


9J3 


17 


33 


Knew '‘quite a bit" about it 


4 20 


27 


76 


4 


26 


Specified negative 












impressions^ 


5 l.° 


45 


62 


7 


16 


Percentages >ased 


on Nev? : Enrolled 


N->259, 


.nd Ever 


Enrolled 





N-50. 

^Specific era iiclscu? of s<vrvico r program ftxraressed in response 
to 'IJhat is -here about (’t) tu,«t might mal.; : a person no^ want 
to use vt?" 
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Variables Associated with Quality of Employment Outcomes 

The relationship of many variables — inadequate education, lack of skill 
and work experience, unawareness of available training and job opportunities, 
and discrimination — to the labor market difficulties of Negro male school dropouts 
are well understood. Less is known, however, about the interaction among economic, 
sociological, and psychological characteristics that permit some individuals to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to the ‘’world of work" while others do not. An 
understanding of the factors that influence work adjustment and the interactions 
among them should be useful, in the development of policy measures designed to 
improve the work adjustment of Negro male youths.. This chapter explores some of 
those relationships by reporting the results; of analyses based or the quality of 
employment adjustments. 

Categories of Employment Adjustment 

For the purposes of analysis, subjects were categorized In six ranked 
kinds of adjustments to the world of work, and to society as follows: 

1. Good adjustments to the world of work. This category included subjec' 
vho were employed full-time when interviewed, and who had been employed full-time 
at least 17 of the 18 months in the period January 1, 1968, through June 39, 1969. 

Probable good adjustment to the vorld’of work. This category’ include 
subjects who were employed full-time at the time of interview and rho had spent 
at least 15 of the 18 months in activities that were consistent with mairttaining 
employment (employment, military service, school, or training). 
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3. Possible good adjustments to the world of work. In this category, 
the evidence was more tentative than in category 2. Subjects who were In military 
service, school, or training programs at the time of interview, or who had snent 
at least 15 months in these activities or employment in the 18-month period, 
qualified for the third category. 

4. Fair to poor employment adjustments. This category was the residual 
remaining after the good adjustments (categories 1, 2, and 3) and the poor ad jus t- 
ments (categories 5 and 6) had been allocated. 

5. Poor adjustments to society. This category included subjects who 
were in Jail at the time of interview, or in jail during the 18-month period, 
except those whose employment records qualified them for categories 1, 2, or 3. 

6. Poor adjustments to the world of work. This category included 
subjects who were unemployed at the time of interview, or who had been employed 
one month or less in their current jobs if employed when interviewed, and who 
had been unemployed nine months or more in the 18-month period. 

About half of the interviewed subjects had achieved "good’* adjustments 
to the world of work (see Table .101). As would be ejected, comparatively more 
subjects who had ever enrolled in Federal Manpower Programs were in adjustment 
categories "2 1 ' and 11 3", their participation in such programs tending to reduce 
their time in the civilian labor force and their potential to achieve full 
employment required by category "1 \ Category "l 11 adjustments in this analysis 
did not foreclose subjects from consideration as possible clients for Federal 
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About half of the study subjects were in categories of "good" ad- 
justment to the world of work, and about half were in categories of "poor" 
adjustment (see Table 101), Neither enrollment experience nor site (see Table 
102) was associated with adjustment category. These results indicated that, 
move than two years after leaving school, about half of the study subjects 
were not making it in the world of work and were urgently in need of enhanced 
employability. Even though the study was not designed to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of Federal Manpower programs, it was of interest that the very limited 
reflection of such program experience in the study pointed to the importance 
of achieving effective program participation as much as the need for enroll- 
ment in employability-enhancing programs. 
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TABLE 101 

EMPLOYMENT .ADJUSTMENTS BY SITE AND EUP.OLL'.MNT IN 
OUT-OF-SCHOOI, FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 





Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Total 


Grand 


Adjustments 


Never 


Ever 


Never 


Ever 


Never 


Ever 


Total 


N»145 


N= 31 


N*114 


N=19 


N=259 


N---50 


N=309 




Perc 


erit 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Good 
















1 Good 


30% 


19% 


19% 


5% 


I 25% 


14% 


23% 


2 Possibly Good-Employed 

3 Possibly Good-Hot in 


12 


23 


12 


11 


12 


. 18 


13 


Civilian L?.bor Force 


11 


13 


18 


21 


14 


16 


15 


Subtotal, Co od 


53% 


55% 


49% 


37% 


51% 


48% 


51% 


Poor 
















4 Fair to pojr 


17% 


19% 


20% 


32% 


! 19% 


24% 


19% 


5 Foor-Jail 


16 


19 


11 


11 


14 


16 


14 


6 Poor-Unemployed 


14 


6 


18 


21 


16 


12 


16 


Subtotal, Poor 


47% 


44% 


49% 


64% 


49% 


527, 


49% 


TOTAL 


100% 


99% 


98% 


101% 


i 

100% 


O 

O 

n 


100% 



a See po. 146-147 for detailed description of adjustment categories. 
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TA3LE 102 

CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT, ENROLLMENT 
IN MANPOWER PROGRAMS, AND SITE 







Enrollment 


a Site 




Categories 


(dumber) 


Never Ever 


Total Baltimore St. Louis 


Total' 1 



Good 



1 


( 72) 


90% 


10% 


100% 


63% 


32% 


100% 


2 


( 40) 


73 


22 


100 


60 


40 


100 


3 


( 45) 


32 


IS 


100 


44 


55 


99 


Subtotal, Good 


(157) 


CO 


15% 


100% 


59% 


41% 


100% 


Poor 
















4 


( 60) 


80% 


20% 


100% 


52% 


48% 


109% 


5 


( 44) 


32 


13 


100 


66 


34 




6 


( 48) 


83 


13 


101 


48 


52 




Subtotal, Poor 


(152) 


83% 


17% 


100% 


55% 


45% 


1 


TOTAL 


(309) 


84% 


16% 


100% 


57% 


43% 


V 



a Rov Totals. 
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Fa mily Backgrounds and Employment Adjustment 

Socio-economic characteristics ii the family backgrounds of subjects 
in the various employment adjustment categories indicated that these variables 
were not consistently related to the quality of adjustments to the world of 
work (see Table 103). There was, for example, little difference between the 
highest and lowest categories in the percentage of subjects whose families re- 
ceived welfare assistance ‘'all" or "most of the time 1 ' (20 percent and 23 per- 
cent, respectively); the percentage of subjects who grew up in "mother-only” 
families (28 percent and 23 percent, respectively); or the percentage of sub- 
jects with families in which the principal adult had completed nine school 
grades or lees (50 percent and 4 7 percent, respectively). Similarly, hi-.lo 
comparisons of percentages of subjects with families in which the principal 
adult’s occupation was at or above the skilled manual level (22 percent and 
27 percent, respectively) and of the percentages of subjects with families in 
which the principal adult was not working at the time of dropout (27 percent 
and 15 percent, respectively) indicated no association between these variables 
and the employment adjustments of study subjects. 
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TABLE 103 

SELECTED SOCIO-ECOUOMIC FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 
AND CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 



-I- — 






Categories 


of Employment 


Adjustment 


Characteristics 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




N=72 


N=40 


>45 


>60 


>44 


>48 


While g rowing up: 
Mother-only family 
Welfare assistance all or 


28% 


23% 


34% 


33% 


36% 


23% 


most of time 


20 


13 


26 


22 


16 


23 


Principal adult? 

Completed 9th grade or less ^ 


50 


43 


35 


54 


49 


47 


Skilled manual laborer, or above 


22 


27 


25 


28 


21 


29 


Ho occupation c 


17 


6 


21 


16 


7 


9 


Not working at time of dropout 


27 


15 


33 


24 


14 


15 


Median family income, year before 














dropout (dollars) 


4615 


4643 


3909 


3923 


3/08 


4038 


Median size of household at time 














of dropout (number of persons) 


6.3 


6. 1 


6.4 


6.7 


5.9 


6.9 



& 

Principal adult was male head of household except in families that 
lacked male heads — principally "mother-only ,: families. In such cases, the mother 
was the principal adult. 

^Included skilled manual labor, Technicians and Selr-Emoloyed, Clerical 
and Sales, Professionals, Semi-Professionals , and Executives, 



c 

Instead of occupational description, subject reported that Prlneioal 
Adult was ''retired' 1 , "on relief', or "none". 



f 



o 
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Scho o l Experience and Employment Ad ju stment s_ 

Compared to subjects who had made ’’poor" adjustments to the world of 
work, subjects who had made r good" adjustments were very much more apt to have 
completed more than 9th grade (see Table 104). Very significantly more of the 
subjects in the "good" categories — "1 M , "2", and "S 11 — had completed 10 or more 
grades than had subjects in the "poor" categories. As might have been expected, 
the subjects making the poorest adjustment to society (category ”5”) said that 
they liked school the least. 

Three reasons for leaving school were associated with categories of 
employment adjustment; (1) very significantly more subjects in category ".V then 
ir category ”1 M reported that they had been ‘'suspended or expelled 1 '; (2) very 
significantly more subjects in category ”6 1 than in category V reported that 
they left because they would ’’rather work than study' 1 ; and (3) wry significantly 
more subjects in category ,1 1 11 than in category “6” reported that they left school 
because they 'got married and had to support my wife.” Noticeably^ more subjects 
in category "6" than in. category "J", also, reported that they had left school 
because they "needed money for expenses," 

Very significantly more subjects in category ’’G” than in category ”1” 
felt that their reading ability was 'versa” tnan that of the average high school 
graduate, and noticeably more of the subjects in category "A” than in category 
”1 1 reported that their math ability wes "worse” than that o£ the average high 
school graduate. 



* i difference is reported as noticeable when it appears to be interest? nr 
and falls between a confidence level of .05 ard .10, 



o 

ERIC 
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These results indicated that dropouts in need of employability help 
tended to have greater educational problems, compounded of lower school achieve- 
ment and more negative attitudes towards school. Serviceable motivations for 
productive participation in Manpower Programs for these young men might be 
achieved through experiences directly related to their preference for work over 
study and to their desire for money of thsir own. 
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TABLE 104 

SELECTED SCHOOL EXPERIENCE CHARACTERISTICS 
AND CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Characteristics 


N-72 


N=40 


11—45 


N»50 


N=44 


H* 48 


g 

Completed 9th grade or less 


42% 


32% 


18% 


58% 


52% 


53 


like- school rating (mean)** 


3*4 


3*6 


3*7 


3*2 


3*0 


3*5 


Main reasons for leaving school; 
Suspended or expelled 


11% 


18% 


23% 


20% 


34% 


21 


Would rather work than study 


1% 


10% 


10% 


12% 


1 % 


15 


Needed money for expenses 


10% 


5% 


10% 


14% 


2% 


2 : 


Got married and had to support wife 


13% 


0% 


2% 


2% 


0 % 


0 


Compared to average high school 
graduate, ability H worse rr ins 














Reading 


8 % 


15% 


7% 


17% 


14% 


31 


Math 


26% 


23% 


20% 


417 


36 % 


33 


School helped prepare for job 


42% 


54% 


37% 


4 6 % 


27% 


33 



Subjects r reports of school grade completed* 

^Mean of rating on five-point scale running from ’’hated it" (1) to 
’liked it very much" (5). 
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Character! s tl c9 at Time of Interview 

Subjects with "good" employment adjustments were older, on the average, 
than subjects with "poor” adjustments (see Table 105). This characteristic was 
particularly marked among subjects in adjustment categories ' 2 ' and "3". 

Compared to subjects who had made "p^cod" adjustment ("l"), subjects who 
had made "poor' 1 adjustments ( ,r 6") were very significantly less apt to be married 
and living with their wives, were very significantly more apt still to be living 
in their parental households and to report their Parental families 39 theit principa 
source of support. It was of interest that "good" adjustment was also associated 
with children when they were living with the subject, while children not living 
with the subject were about equally as apt to be reported by subjects in all 
categories of employment adjustment. 

Compared to subjects in the highest category (’T‘), very significantly 
more subjects in the lowest category ('’6") reported an exclusive dependence on 
walking a9 their u^ual means of getting around the city, and significantly more 
of the subjects in the lowest category had travelled, at rost, 5 miles or less iri 
the month preceding interview. 

Subjects in the lowest category of employment adjustment ( M 6 ') were 
noticeably less apt to report that, in considering employment, they had a minimum 
rate of $2 an hour, or more. It was of interest that this apparently realistic 
"asking price" was not characteristic of subjects in category "5 :r , three-fifths 
of whom put their minimum at $2 an hour, or more. 
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TABLE 105 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 
AND CATEGORIES OF EiTPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 





i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Characteristics 


N=72 


:r=4o 


N=45 


U=60 


N=44 


N=48 


Mean ago, 7/1/69 (years) 


19,2 


29,5 


20,3 


18. S 


19.9 


18,9 


More than 20 years old 


25% 


28% 


20% 


12% 


7% 


6% 


Married, living with wife 


28% 


20% 


16% 


10% 


0% 


2% 


Living in parental household 


57% 


75% 


67% 


84% 


50% 


81% 


Children ; 














Living in subject’s household 


31% 


3% 


11% 


12% 


2% 


10% 


Living elsewhere 


18% 


18% 


11% 


15% 


14% 


19% 


Parental family principal support 


3% 


13% 


41% 


45% 


25% 


52% 


Usually walks in getting around 


6% 


32% 


20% 


19% 


31% 


25% 


Traveled 5 miles or less last month 


23% 


23% 


33% 


26% 


33% 


40% 


Lowest acceptable hourly rate of 
pay, $2 or more 

10-year occupational goal in skilled 
manual work, or above 


55% 


55% 


59% 


53% 


61% 


38% 


79% 


82% 


88% 


84% 


83% 


82% 


Occupational goal related to work in 
most recent job 


29% 


36% 


29% 


16% 


16% 


11% 


Chances of achieving goal rated as 
"not so good" o r "unlikely" 


13% 


3% 


13% 


10% 


26% 


14% 


"Nothing holding me back" 


63% 


54% 


61% 


41% 


38% 


43% 




a See Table 25 



for description of occupational categories. 
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Although approximately the same proportions of subjects in each em- 
ployment adjustment category had 10-year occupational goals in skilled manual 
labor or above, noticeably more subjects in the highest category ("l") reported 
that "nothing (was) holding vta back" from the probable achievement of occupational 
goals. Subjects in category "S'’ vzere least likely to give this confident assessment 
of their prospects, and were most likely to rate their chances of goal achievement 
as "not so good" or "unlikely. 1 Compared to subjects in the highest category ("l"), 
noticeably more subjects in the lowest category ("6") had 10-year occupational 
goals that were unrelated to the kind of work they did in thair current or most 
recent job. 

These results indicated that the dropouts nosi in need of employability heir* 
had some latitude in achieving satisfactory adjustments to the world of work in 
that most were young, unattached, and at least partially supported by their parental 
families. On the other hand, they tended to be restricted to their home localities 
and to have had little employment experience that was relevant to their occupational 
goals. 

M a n Pil^j^^ogr an In f o rmai ion and Employment Adjustment 

Almost every subject had heard of the Job Corps, but other Federal 
Manpower Programs were unknown to a majority of the subjects. Even subjects who 
"had heard" of the various programs, furthermore, often knew little about the 
programs, so that the range of information variables was quite limited. 

Subjects in the highest category of employment adjustment ("1") were 
often most similar to subjects in the lowest category of employment adjustment ("6") 
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with respect to information concerning Manpower Programs (see Table 106), With 
respect to the In-School NYC, for example, about one-fifth of the subjects in 
these two categories had heard of the program, six percent in both categories 
knew where to go if they wanted to apply, and eight percent expressed reasons 
why a person might not want to use the program. 

From one-fourth to one-third of the subjects in the three lowest 
categories of employment adjustment ( 1, 4 M , "5", and "6 M ) had heard of the Out- 
of-School NYC--a program that possessed the potential to enhance their employ- 
ability. One in twenty, or few.r, of these subjects, however, impressed their 
interviewers as knowing ’’quite a bit" about the program; and one in 20, or less, 
knew where to go if they wanted to apply for enrollment in the piugram. Even 
though information levels were very low, 11 percent of the subjects in cate- 
gory ’V and 14 percent of the subjects in category T, 5" gave reasons why a 
person might not want to use the program. 

As noted above, levels of information were highest in connection with 
the J L C- ips* l^t, at the same time, the proportion of subjects giving rea- 
sons for not wanting to be in the Job Corps were higher than comparable per- 
centages for any other program. 

Information concerning MDTA programs among subjects in categories 
’ 1 A ,T , "5", and 1 ’ 6’ v.as similar in extent and character to information concerning 
the Out-of-School NYC. In the poorest adjustment category ( 11 6 f 1 ) three-fourths 
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of the subjects had never heard of the Out-of-School NYC, and three-fourths had 
never heard of MDTA. None of the subjects in this category knew where to go if 
they wanted to apply for either of these programs. Since locating informtion 
could easily be developed, the striking absence of location knowledge probably 
reflected lack of interest in the programs compounded partly of the subjects 1 
perceptions of what they wanted, on the one hand, and what the programs had to 
offer on the other. Although the percentages involved were very small, responses 
indicated that adequate knowledge of the programs was generally equalled or 
exceeded by perceptions of program operations that might make a person not want 
to use the program. 
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TABLE 106 



FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAM INFORMATION 
A NO CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYMENT AMUStftfNT 



12 3 4 5 6 

Information 13=72 N=40 N*45 K=60 M=44 N~48 



I n-School NYC 

Had heard of program 
Knew where to apply 
Knew "quite a bit" about it 
Gave reasons for not using it 

Out-o f -School NY C 
Had heard of program 
Knew where to apply 
Knew "quite a bit" about it 
Gave reasons for not using it 

Job Corps 

Had heard of program 
Knew where to apply 
Knew "quite a bit" about it 
Gave reasons for not using it‘ 

MPT A 

Had heard of program 
Knew where to apply 
Knew quite a bit" about it 
Gave reasons for not using it 
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in 


18% 


21% 


13% 


18% 


6% 


5% 


9% 


7% 


n 


6% 


10% 


13% 


16% 


9% 


5% 


4% 


8% 


10>: 


1% 


7% 


18% 


8% 



21% 


32% 


22% 


33% 


30% 


25% 


4% 


5% 


7% 


5% 


2% 


0% 


6% 


13% 


13% 


5% 


2% 


2% 


7% 


134 


4% 


11% 


14% 


2% 



99% 


95% 


93% 


100% 


1W 


95% 


7% 


1,3% 


2% 


12% 


11% 


13% 


25% 


40% 


36% 


35% 


/'3% 


27% 


49% 


40% 


44% 


47% 


45% 


40% 



21% 


53" 


44% 


35% 


34% 


25% 


0% 


8% 


9% 


4% 


9% 


0% 


3% 


18% 


1 3% 


4% 


5% 


10% 


4% 


18% 


11% 


5% 


9% 


c% 



only. 



a Reasons specifying drawbacks 



in program (personnel and operations) 
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Publ ic E mployment Agencies and Employment Adjustmen t 

Subjects in the highest category of employment adjustment ( f, l") reported 
jess ES registration than subjects in any other category except ‘'5 M (see Table 107). 
Subjects in the highest category also reported YOG registration less frequently 
than subjects in any other category. Although subjects with the best employment 
adjustments who had registered with the ES or the YOC reported having secured a 
job through these services about as often as comparable subjects in other categories 
of adjustment, low registration rates result d in relatively low placement percentage 
Only 10 percent of the subjects in the highest category of employment adjustment had 
ever gotten a job through the Employment Service, and only 13 percent, through the 
YOC, 

Compared to subjects in the highes ; category, subjects in the next two 
highest categories ( ’2" and " 3 ") reported significantly more registration with 
public employment agencies, 55 percent of the subjects in M 2 :1 having registered 
with the ES, and 53 percent of the subjects in ,, 3 r having registered with the YOC, 
The propoition of registrants who reported ever having gotten a job threueh these 
services also tended to be higher in categories '2" and n 3 ,r — particularly the 
proportions reporting placements through YOC. Categories "2" and f, 3" thus tended 
to show more utilization of the ES and the YOC than did category "1". 

Subjects in categories of poor adjustment ("4", "5", and " 6 '*) exhibited 
varying utilization of the ES and YOC. With respect to the ES, subjects in !l 4" 
and ,? 6 H were closest to subjects in the ;, good M category ,r 2'\ Subjects in the 
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"poor" category "5", however, reported the least utilization, of the ES — only 25 
percent had ever registered with the ES, and oily 2 percent had ever gotten a job 
through the ES. With respect to the YOC, though, subjects in category "5" were 
about as apt to have registered a a subjects in all ether categories exceot "3"; 
and subjects in "5" and "6" were less apt to ever have gotten a job through YOC 
than subjects in cacegories "2", "3", or "4". 

Very few subjects reported E3 or YOC employment services other than job 
referral, and the incidence of reports of such services (reEenrals to training 
programs, and counsel) tended to be confined .o subjects in the higher categories 
of employment adjustment. Wone of the subjects in category "S", for example* 
reported such services from either the ES or the YCC; and only 2 nerccnt of the 
subjects in categories "4 ' and "6" reported s .’.ch services from the ES , while none 
reported such services from the YOC. 
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TABLE 107 



UTILISATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTER, 
AND CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 



Utilization 


i 

N=72 


n 

N=40 


3 

>1=45 


k 

N"60 


5 

>1=44 


c. 

N=48 


Employment Service 
Heard of ES 


86°' 


93% 


9i;: 


88% 


! 

e-; 

Csl 

CO 

1 


95% 


Registered with ES 


27 


55 


33 


47 


25 


46 


Job through ES 


10 


20 


9 


25 


2 


13 


Referrals to training 
programs, counsel 


4% 


10% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


2% 


Youth Opportunity Center 


Heard of YOC 


76% 


80% 


90% 


80% 


70% 


63% 


Registered with YOC 


30 


40 


53 


45 


36 


35 


Job through YOC 


13 


30 


27 


27 


14 


19 


Referrals to training 
programs, counsel 


6% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


0% 



Subjects in category "S'* reported, on the average, 2.7 ways in which 
they usually looked for jobs--considerably more than the average in other categories 
of employment adjustment (see Table 108). Taking into consideration the total 
number of responses in the various adjustment categories, the princioal differences 
between subjects in these groups involved the weight given to two ways of looking 
for jobs: asking friends, and using the Employment Service. 

Compared to subjects in category "l 11 , subjects in categories M 3 ,r and ’'4 T ' 
were significantly les3 apt to report that they usually asked their friends when 
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they were job-hunting. Subjects in category "l", on the other hand, less frequently 
reported the Employment Service then did subjects in other categories. The 
differences in this respect were large enough to bo significant in comparisons 
with categories "2", r 3\ and "4". 



of public employment services and imployment adjustment. Although subjects in 
adjustment categories ' , 2 M and "3 ! reported co:. «?ider; ole utilization of these 
services, so, also, did subjects with poorer cnployi *>nt adjustments: and subjects 
with the best employr.ent adjustments (* r l M ) reported comparatively less utilization 
of public employment services. These results suggest that subjects with poor 
adjustments to the world of work are, Perhaps, more in need of employability 
enhancement than placement assistance; and t!ud‘ the latter ’’ill continue to be 
ineffective until the subject has become qualz-'ied to hold jobs that are satis- 
factory to him. If so, the very s. ight extent of referrals to training programs 
reported by subjects in categories "4", 5, 5 ,t , and ’'6 ,? indicated a serious malfunction 
in the employment opportunity system. At the same Mmo, the fact that :.bout two- 
fifths of the subjects in categories ,, 4' r and '6” mentioned the Employment Service 
as a job-fiuding resource indicated that these subjects might be reached through 
the. Service. 



Study results indicated no consistent relationship between the utilization 
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TABLE 108 

USUAL WAYS OP LOOKING FOR JOBS 
AND CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 



Ways of Looking 


1 

N=72 


2 

N=40 


3 

N-45 


4 

N*60 


5 

N«44 


6 

N=48 


Asked friends 


56% 


45% 


29% 


40% 


61% 


50% 


Asked family, relatives, 
family friends 


25 


18 


22 


27 


40 


38 


Checked local newspaper ads 


49 


50 


47 


52 


45 


38 


Private employment agencies 


15 


5 


2 


3 


14 


10 


Public Employment Services 


24 


53 


40 


43 


?3 


40 


Applied in person where firms 


said to be hiring 


28 


•:3 


27 


27 


29 


19 


Applied in person t *> firms to 
find out whether hiring 


36 


-» ^ 

;,o 


29 


30 


40 


33 


Applied to companies outside 


of city 


3 


0 




3 


4 


2 


TOTAL 3 


235% 


220% 


198% 


230% 


21 1% 


230% 



a 



More than one way could be reported. 
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A ttitudes and Employment Adjustment 

Compared to ''most young men who are your friends", 18 percent of the 
subjects in category M 4" and 31 percent of the subjects in category "5" felt that 
they were getting along "not so or "much worse" {see Table 109)* Only 6 

percent of the subjects in the lowest employment adjustment category ("6"), however, 
responded in this way-*- results mat suggested that most of their friends may have 
been in the same boat. Tiro indicators of the characteristics of peer groups — 
extent of full- time employment, and dropout >rade level--showed no significant 
differences between adjustment group'^gs with the exception of the extent of full- 
time employment of ^riends reported by subjects in category "l". ?!or? than three- 

fifths of the subjects in category 'T* reported that "all" or "most" or their 
friends had full-ti ne employment — more than comparable proportions in any other 
adjustment category, and significantly more rhan in categories "3", "5", and , 6". 

In general, then, compared to subjects in category "1", "friends" could be expected 
to be a less-valuable jot -hunt in;, resource for subjects in the other tdjustment 
categories. It was of lr- teres t that subjects in category "3" n:-y hava recognized 
this by placing relatively less weight on this source of job information. 

The extent of poor peer-self assessments in category ’5" was probably 
largely due to jailing — the principal characteristic of this category. The extent 
of poor assessments in category 4' cannot readily be interpret d, It was of 
interest, however, that relatively more of the peers of this category had full-time 
employment and had gone beyond 10th grade rhan was the case in the other poor 
adjustment categories. 
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TABLE 109 

SUBJECTS' COMPARISONS OF SELF WITH REPORTS 
OF "MOST YOUNG MEN WHO ARE YOUR FRIENDS" 
AND CATEGORIES 0? EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 





i 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


Coraaprisons and Reports 


;j=72 


N=40 


31*45 N=60 


’3=44 


33=43 


Subject is getting along "not c * 
well" or "much worse" than fric ids 


32 


2% 


8% 13% 


31% 


6% 


"All" or "most" of friend.: have 
full-time jobs 


63% 


50% 


41% 46% 


38% 


39% 


**Most" friends dropped out of 
school before completing 10th 
grade 


25% 


30% 


24% 21% 


34% 


31% 



Subjects in th? varices categories of employment adjustmon: differed 
considerably in their reports o r family attitudes and practice, (see Table 110), 
with the extremes of hl-lo ccn *> irisons usually associated with good-voor adjust- 
ments, Very significantly more of the subjects (20 percent) in category "6" 
than in category "1” (5 percent) reported that their families had expected ’too 
much' 1 of them; and very signify antly more of the subjects (21 nercent) in category 
"5" than in category "l* (5 pe_:ent) reported that their families had "seldom' 1 
or nevar" paid attention to their wishes in family decisions that concerned 
them, Signific.Mtly more of the subjects (80 percent) in category "3" than in r 
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category "6" (60 percent) reported that their families had been ’'very interested 1 ' 
in their activities; and very significantly more of the subjects in category "3" 
(77 percent) than in category "4" (42 percent) reported that their families had 
been "always ' or "usually" fair with them. One hi-lo difference occurred between 
the two lowest categories ; 15 percent of the subjects in category "5", and none of 
the subjects in category "6" reported that their families had been "too easy" with 
them. One other difference, noticeable at the .10 level of confidence, has been 
reported in Table 1-0 — 13 oercen ; of the subiects in categories "4" and M 5", as 
compared with only 2 percent of the subjects in category "3", reported that their 
families "didn't car G T ’ when they dropped out of sc.iool, 

TABLE 110 

SUBJECTS' REPORT? OF FAMILY ATTITUDES AND . RACTIGES UP TO TI^E OF DROPOUT, 

•ND CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYE: NT ADJUSTMENT 



1 2 3 A 5 6 



Attitudes and Practices 




N=4^ 


N=45 N 


•60 


\ T *44 


KW,f. 


Family expected "too much ' 


5% 


n 


4% 


5% 


11% 


or, 7 

/. >.hO 


Family "usually 11 or "always" 
fair in dealings with subject 


66% 


65% 


11% 


42% 


52% 


53% 


Family was "too easy" with sub y t 


5% 


5% 


4% 


:i% 


15% 


a 


Family was "very interested" in 
subject's activities 


62Z 


62% 


30% 


06 % 


63% 


60% 


Family "seldom" or "never ' 1 paid 
rttention to subject's wishes in 
de isions concerning him 


5 % 


14% 


3% 


C% 


21% 


16% 


Family "didn't care" whether subject 
dropped out of school 


6% 


17. 


2% 


13% 


13% 


87 
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Mean degrees of agreement with various statements of attitude, like the 
qualitative distributions of attitudes reported in Table 110, often showed a 
general consistency with good-poor adjustments to the world of work. Comparisons 
based on combined extreme categories ("1" and :r 2'' compared with :, 5 M and M 6 M ) 
indicated significant attitudinal differences associated with adjustments to the 
world of work (see Table 111), Crmpared to subjects who had made good adjustments, 
subjects who had mad*: poor adjustments agreed more, on the average, with the 
statements that "Most work is du^j. and borin^" and Your teachers had it in for 
you and gave you a hard tim?." Subjects with poor , i just men ts agreed less, on 
the average, with the stater. ents ,r Your chancer of having a happy home life are 
good, 11 "So far in yorr life you feel that you have been very lucky, 11 and ,r You 
have a lot of confid ence in yourself/' 

Ten attitude questions were include, in the interview schedule, and in 
each case the subject rnaki .g a be 1 ;er adjustment to work gave, on the average, 
a more ’’sociolized" respor.-e than Jid the poorly adjusted group. For live of the 
ten questions the diffarer:es we * significant at the .05 level < : corr Idence or 
greater. For two other questio , the confidence level was between .05 and 
-10, These findings suppo-t pr* v’.ous research th3t Optimism, Self Confidence, 
and Unscciolozed Attitudes are r _ited to work adjustment. * 



*See The Social Research Croup of The George Washington University 
(Fegis H. Ualther, Principal Investigator) "A Study of the Effectiveness of 
Selected Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs — Hie Measurement of 
Work-Relevant Attitudes" (1969), 
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TABLE 111 

SIGNIFICANT ATTITUDINAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
COMBINED CATEGORIES 3 OF EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENT 



Attitude Statement* 5 


Adjustment 


CONFIDENCE 1 


Good 

IM12 


Poor 

N=92 


LEVEL 


It is better to live for today and let 
tomorrow take care of itself 


2.47 


2.24 


US 


Most work is dull and boring 


2.71 


2.39 


.05 


You feel that your chances of having 
a happy home life in the future are 
good 


1.58 


1.95 


.01 


You feel that so far in your life you 
have been very lucky 


1.85 


2.24 


.01 


When people "bug" you, they should be 
told off even if it means trouble 


2.70 


2.50 


NS 


You would say that you have a lot of 
confidence in yourself 


1.29 


1.50 


.05 


Most of your teachers had it in for 
you and gave you a hard time 


3.12 


2.82 


.05 


Most people cannot be trusted 


2.39 


2. 17 


NS 


If you try hard enough, you have a 
chance of succeeding in whatever you 
want to do 


;.?? 


: . 42 


. 10 


You feel that you are as capable and 
as smart as most other people 


1.61 


1.80 


.10 



a,t Good f * is made up of employment adjustment categories "1" and ,, 2 M , 
and ’Poor" is made up of categoric s "5" and "6", 

^ M em degree of agreement baaed on a five-point s ale running from 
strongly agree" (1) to "strongly disagree" (5). 




C TVo-tailed tests of significance. "NS" indicates that, in the 
udgment of the author, differences are "not significant" and should be 
ttributed to chance. 
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Summary 

On the basis of their activities since leaving school, interviewed 
subjects were sorted into six ranked categories of employment adjustment. About 
half had achieved 'good' adjustments, and about half, 'poor. ' Subjects 
with ’'good 11 adjustments might, nevertheless, benefit from employability help; 
but their needs for such help were fat less urgent than those of subjects with 
"poor" adjustments who, more than two years after leaving school, were still not 
making it in the world of work. 

The characteristics of subjects in the "poor" adjustment categories 
indicated that their employability needs were not only more but different. 

Subjects in the two poorest adjustment categories, for example, differed significantly 
in their optimism, self-ccnfidence , perception of preparational deficiencies, and 
attitudes towards schooling. The productive participation of such subjects in 
Manpower Programs thus implied a need for differential strategies of involvement. 

This and other issues will be discussed in the next chapter on Improving the 
Reach of the Manpower Programs. 





VIII 



Inproving the P v each of Federal Manpower Programs 

The foregoing chapters have reported study results describing the 
characteristics of Negro male dropouts in Baltimore and 3t, Louis, including 
those characteristics that indicated needs for employability help and those 
characteristics that indicated barriers to participation in Federal Manpower 
Programs that might provide such help. This chapter reviews these results in 
the light of their implications for possible improvements in program operations. 
Extent of Need 

Various indicators of em^luyability needs showed extensive need for 
employability assistance two and one-half years on the average after study sub- 
jects had dropped out of school. At the time of interview, vrhen the average 
age was 20.3 years, 27 percent of the subjects in the civilian labor force were 
unemployed and looking for work. This statistic, however, does not reflect the 
full extent of the need since a large proportion of the subjects were outside 
the labor market. Considering only interviewed subjects and eliminating sub- 
jects who were in school, training programs, or military service, we found that 
45 percent reported current activities that indicated adjustment problems (em- 
ployed part-time, unemployed and either seeking or not seeking work, jailed), 
while 55 percent reported full-time employment. Even the subjects reporting 
full-time employment could not be considered fully adjusted to the world of 
work. About 12 percent of these subjects were earning $ 1.60 ner hour or less; 

27 percent h 3 d been in their current jobs 10 weeks or less; and 71 oercent had 
occupational goals unrelated to their current jobs. About one-fourth of these 
subjects rated their chances of achieving their occupational goal; aa not so 
good 1 ' or "unlikely," while only about one-third thought that they had a "verv 
good" chance of achieving their goal3. 
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In summary, at an average ape of a little more rhcin 20 years, a large 
proportion of the sample of Negro male school dropouts was having difficulty 
adjusting to the world of work. Depending upon the adjustment criterion used, 
the extent of occupational maladjustment ranged from 29 to 84 percent (see 
Table 112)* Tue unemployed subjects were In the most urgent need of employ- 
ability help* At the sime time, many of the subjects with full-time employment 
might profit from opportunities to upgrade vocational kills, Including the 
behavioral skills involved in finding and keeping jobs since only 29 percent 
of them were In jobs related to their 10-vear occupational goal3* 

TABLE 112 

PROPORTION OF INTERVIEWED SAMPLE MAKING A POOP OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
USING VARIOUS ADJUSTMENT CRITERIA 



Category Baltimore and St* Louis 





Percent 


Unemployed labor force participant 3 


29% 


Not employed full-time 3 


47 


Not employed full-time or not in a 
job relevant to 10-year goal a 


84 



c Subjects in school, training, or military service 
were excluded. 



Eligibility fo r Federal Manpower P rograms 

Manpower programs, such as the Job Corps and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, require that the participants qualify under poverty guidelines. The 

O 
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evidence from this research indicates that a large proportion of Negro male 
school dropouts in St. Louis and Baltimore qualified under these critwria. 

Family background data showed that 79 percent of the principal adults in the 
families of study subjects had not completed high school; that 88 percent were 
either blue collar workers or without occupational status; and that the median 
family income in the year preceding dropout was $4,090, with an average family 
size of 6.6 persons. One-fifth of the study subjects were from families that 
had received welfare assistance ’’all” or "most 11 of the time while they were 
growing up; and 30 percent were in ’’mother only” families at the time of dropout. 
Compared to the family backgrounds of Out- of -School NYC enrollees,* these data 
indicated that poverty was almost as prevalent among the Negro male dropout 
subjects as it was among young People who had qualified for ;iYC enrol Inert. 
Comparison of subjects in the present study who had never enrolled in Manpower 

Programs with subjects who had ever enrolled also indicated little difference 
2 

i:. tills respect. 



See Social Research Group of The George Washington University (Regis 
1L Walther, Principal Investigator), "A Retrospective: Study of the Effectiveness 
of Four Urban Out-of-School NYC Programs, Phase II. Tl In a composite study group 
of 383 enrollee3 in Cincinnati, Durham, East St. Louis, and St. Loul3, 24 percent 
reported welfare assistance "all' 1 or "nost 11 of the time, 29 nercent \/ere in 
’’mother only* families, and 95 percent were in f anilies with blue collar bread- 
winners or in families in which the principal adult had no occupational status 
(pp. 10, 19, and 21, respectively). 

2 

See above study, p. 37. "'wenty percent of those who have never enrolled 
and 16 percent of those who have ever enrolled, reported annual family incomes 
in the year before dropout of $3,000 or mere. 
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As barriers to participation in Manpower Prop, rang , poverty enrollment 
criteria would thus appear to exclude only a small proportion of the sample. 

T Jhile most study subjects were poor enough to have qualified for enrollment in 
programs with poverty selection criteria, it should be noted that employability 
needs did not seem to be closely related to economic status. Thus , subjects who 
did not meet the poverty standards appeared to have ns *jreat a need for enhanced 
employability as those who did. 

Reach of Manpower Programs 

Una’-’areness of the NYC and of '3)TA training programs could sufficiently 
account for the lion r s share of nonparticipation in these programs by subjects 
with salient employability needs. Three- fourths of the objects in the poorest 
adjustment category and two- thirds of the subjects in the next two poorest 
categories, had never heard of these Manpower rio,;rams. Less than re in twenty 
of the subjects ;n these "poor" adjustment categories impressed their interviewers 
as knowing "quite a bit' 1 about the 1IYC, and less than one ir» ten, as knowing 
"quite i bit" about HDTA. At ieast 90 percent of these subjects thus lacked 
the information that might enable them to participate in these programs. 

The Job Corps was much better known than either tne NYC or >rr *TA program 
almost every subject had heard of it, and about one-third cf them knew "quite a 
bit" about the program. More than two- fifths cf the subjects, however; specified 
program drawbacks in the reasons they gave vhy a person might not want to be in 
the Job Corps, With the Job Corps, therefore, the character of information and — 
to the extent that this information was accurate* the character of the Program — 
seemed to be barriers to participation. 
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Being away from home was given as a reason for not wanting to be in the 
Job Corps almost twice as often as it was given as a reason for wanting to be in 
the Corps. The net effect of this program feature thus may have been a restric- 
tion of the program 1 a reach. The major implications for program operations of 
such offset impressions of program features, however, would seem to involve the 
recognition not only of differential employability needs but also of differential 
characteristics that importantly modify reactions to the program. 

While the impressions of the various programs indicated that some 
misinformation was present, the idea of these programs as training opportunities 
came through quite clearly in the positive impressions. In the negative impressions, 
on the other hand, the vocational experiences of these training programs often 
seemed to have been considered as a job. These results c^uld be interoreted as 
implying a need to fortify the training images of programs or as implying a 
need to associate the programs more closely with desirable jobs. 

The extensive employability needs, summarized in au earlier section, 
reflected for the most part the adjustments of dropout youths who had never en- 
rolled in the out-of-school !tanpover Programs. Hie original design of the study 
called for the exclusion of youths with Manpower Program experience, but nractical 
difficulties resulted in the inclusion of some young men who had eni oiled in 
these programs. The employability needs of these young men — about 16 percent 
of all interviewed subjects — were substantially similar to those of subjects who 
had never enrolled in Manpower Programs. Although these results should not be 
considered as indications of the effectiveness of these programs, they were of 
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interest as indications that enrollment is only the beginning of effective 
reach , 

In addition to the finding that about the same nroportions of "ever 

enrolled' and "never enrolled" subjects were in poor adjustment categories, it 

was of interest that 62 percent of the subjects who had ever enrolled In the 

Job Corps reported that the training and experience they got through the Job 

Corps had not helped them get a Job. The slight reflections o' Manpower Program 

experience in the study showed short and single enrollments. Jiese results, 

together with study results indicating the extent of need, ten l to support 

findings from earlier research that effective employability hel’p nay require 
1 

multiple enrollments. The characteristics of persons with employability needs, 
discussed in the next section, should be taken into account not only in the 
determination of employability objectives but in the design of Program strategies 
to achieve these objectives. 

The Nature of Need 

The extent of need for employability assistance has been well docur.onted 
in a previous section. Hie nature of this need will nor; be explored through a 
series of propositions. 

^See, for example* Social Research Group of The George Washington 
University (Regis H. Neither, Principal Investigator), "a Study of the Effec- 
tiveness of Selected Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corns Programs: Implications 

for Program Operations and Research," (1969), pp. 32-34. 
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The Need fo r Employability Assistance is not Restricted to Unemployed Youths 
Looking for Work , 

IThile, for some purposes, it is desirable to restrict the idea of 
unemployment to those persons -who ore not working but looking for work, for 
other purposes it is useful to consider a wider range of unemployed activities. 

The employability needs of dropout youths, for example, are only partially 
reflected in the activities that conventionally comprise the labor force. Youths 
who are outside the civilian labor force — -youths not working nor looking for work, 
in jail, in schools or training programs, or in military service — have more or 
less urgent employability needs that may bring them within the purview of Manpower 
programs. In particular, youths who are not doin? any thing- -not working, not 
looking for work, not in school or training, and not in service — would seem to be 
in need of help that would get them into the mainstream of productive activity. 

An early study * of the employment of high school graduates and dropouts drew 
attention to the fairly large percentage of youths — particularly dropout youths — 
who were not working and not looking for vc'rk. In the present study, five percent 
of the interviewed subjects were in this activity category. These subjects have 
been considered to have employ ability needs as urgent — though not necessarily of 
the same kind- -a? subjects who were unemployed and looking for work, 

* Jacob Schiffman, ’’Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts in 
1961, 11 Monthly Labor keview, Vol. 85. Mo. 5 (May* 1962), np. 502-509. Schxffman 
found that 0.8 percent of the 1959 dropouts were not in the labor force or in school 
in Octobev, 1962, and somewhat higher percentages of *60 and r 61 dropouts were iti 
this classification. 
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e Jl £ A id jnot Result Primarily from hack of Job O pportunities* 

Unemployment, a primary indicator of need for enhanced employability, 
was apparently the result of poor employment adjustments rather than of the 
laid of job opportunities . Subjects in the study on the average had held 
almost three jobs since dropping out of school, and twelve percent of the subjects 
hcd held six jobs or more. Lack of jobs, therefore, did not seem to be a major 
problem for these young men. While 11 percent of the subjects reported no jobs 
since dropping out, their non-employment was associated primarily with activities 
outside the civilian labor force. Only four subjects had been unsuccessfully look 
for work throughout the period, and all of these impressed their interviewers 
as being mentall> retarded. In view of the circumstances associated with Job- 
lessness, as well as the number of jobs reported, it thus can be concluded that 
in Baltimore and St. Louis during the period covered by the study, the subjects 
in the study were able to find jobs. 

On the average, it was estimated that subjects were unemployed and 
looking for work about 1.6 months per job. This estimate was based on the 
estimated time in this activity between dropout and the date oc interview, and 
the average number of jobs reported for this period. 

2pb__T urn over Resulted Prim arily from Non-Lcononic Caus es . 

Two primary economic causes of job turnover are unacceptably low 
wages and elimination of Jobs by the employer for economic reasons. Neither of 
these factors appeared to be an important cause of Job turnover in the present 
study. 
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Comparisons of highest hourly ra^es of pay in the current or most, 
recent job and minimum acceptable hourly rates of nay indicated that subjects were 
able to find jobs that met their standards of pay (see Table 113), In each 
adjustment category, the average hourly rate of pay actually earned by the subject 
exceeded the average minimum acceptable hourly rate. It thus can be concluded 
that the employment problems of study subjects were not reflective primarily of 
job scarcity or of what available jobs paid. 

TABLE 113 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PAY Oh MOST RECENT JOB WITU 
AVERAGE LOWEST ACCEPTABLE PAY BY RATKED ADJUSTMENT CATEGORIES 



Ranked Categories 


Pay Moat Recent Job 
N=247 


Lowest Acceptable Fay 
N=302 


Category L a 


02 . 34 


$2. 10 


2 


$2. 32 


$2.14 


3 


$2.14 


$2.07 


4 


$2.15 


$2.00 


5 


$2.13 


$2.05 


6 


$2.09 


$1.37 


Total Group 


$2.19 


$2.04 



a See pp. IAS— 147 for definitions of categories. 
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About half of the: study subjects who no longer had their most recent 
job reported that they had quit because of dissatisfaction with the job or for 
personal reasons, and 13 percent reported that they had been fired. While 18 
percent of these subjects reported that the job had ended, most of the job 
losses reflected malad jus tvnents to the job rather than imnermaner.t employment 
as such. The major cause of job turnover thus seemed to lie in lack of fit — 
either the subject did not fit the job, or vice versa. 

There was a Wid e Discrepancy Bet ween Occupational Goals and Current Job . 

Another aspect of occupational maladjustment was suggested by dis- 
crepancies between subjects* occupational experience and goals (see Table 11 A). 
Almost AO percent of the subjects wanted to be in high-level jobs- "in executive 
or managerial positions, in business for tbev;selves , or in professional work-- 
in 10 years; but none of them reported any experience in these fields and most 
were far down the occupational ladder from these goals. Part of the apparent 
discrepancy between goals and experience might reflect the immaturity and in- 
experience of many of the subjects and this might have been recognized by the 
27 percent who reported that their chances of achievement: were M .:ot so good" or 
"unlikely. ' While these data are not inconsistent with motivations to achieve 
occupational improvement, they also suggest a large amount of frustration with 
occupational experience. 
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TABLE 114 

COMPARISON OF 10-YEAR OCCUPATIONAL GOAL WITH MOST RECENT JOB 



Occupational Category 


Most Recent 


Job 


10-Year G.'al 

'! 




Percent 




i 

Pc rcent 


Entrepreneur, Professional, 
and Semi-Professional 
Executive, Managers and 


— 




33% 


Supervisors 


-- 




6 : 


Clerical and Sales 
Sub-Professional and 


10 




12 


Technicians 


4 




2 


Crafts, Trades 


12 




30 ; 


Machine Operators 


10 




5 ; 


Factory Work and Semi- 
Skilled 


17 




3 


Food Preparation and 
Service 


9 




1 


Other and Unskilled 


39 




2 i 


Unspecified 






6 i 


Total 


101% 




100* 


Need did not Do crease with Age 


in the Age Ranges 


Included 


in this S udy. 



It is generally accepted that the incidence of unemf.loyrce it , and the 



corresponding employability needs for vocational skills and placement help, tend 
to decrease with age. One recent study has suggested that the age if 20 may be 
critical, with high youth unemployment rates occurring in the teena years and 
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unemployment approaching national averages after the age of 20. ^ Uhile the 
present study was not designed to ! ,estigate unemployment trends related to 
age, study results throw some light on this subject. 

Tlie activities of interviewed subjects at three points in time— 
approximately 12 months, 24 months, and 33 months after leaving school-shoved 
no decrease in the proportions of unemployment. \t the final point in time, the 
time of interview, subjects averaged slightly more than 20 years of age. T.oe 
results, therefore, did not indicate reductions in unemployment assoc ^ ith 
age through an average age of 20. 

Comparisons between subjects born in 1948 or before (and therefore at 
least 20.5 years old at time of interview) and younger subjects, showed that 
the older subjects reported significantly more full-time employment as of 1/1/68, 
as well as significantly more employment as of the date of interview (see Table 
115). While the over-20 subjects thus were more likely than the under-20 to be 
employed at the time of interview, the older subjects were also more likely to 
have been rnoloyed shortly after having left school when they were 18 years old, 
or younger, 7he batter employtu^nt adjustments of the older subjects thus would 
be mare adequately explained by the assumption that factors influencing age of 
school dropout also Influences employability* 

^Set Manpower Administration of the IJ.S. Department of Labor, C areer 
Th resholds , Vol. 1, (Manpower Resec rch Monograoh No. 16), o. 74. 
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The study results reviewed above did not provide adequate test?; of 
the idea that the incidence of unemployment is sharply reduced after thx age 
ox 20. At the same time, they did not support expectations based on this idea. 

On the contrary, study results indicated that employ ab Hit / needs were persistent 
and were not markedly reduced by the passage of time reflected in the study. In 
a previous study, some reduction in unemployment rate was found between the ages 
of 21 and 22.5, but the rate at age 22.5 for school dropouts meeting poverty 
guide lines was even higher than what ha 3 been reported in this studv, ^ 

TABLE 115 

COMPARISON OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT AS OF 1/1/63 AMD DATE OP INTERVIEW 
BY DATE OF BIRTH, ALL INTERVIEWED SUBJECTS NOT Vi SCHOOL, 



TRAINING 


PROGRAMS, 


OR MILITARY 


SERVICE 






Full-time Employment 


As of 1/1/68 
Year of Birth 


As of date 
Year of 


of Inter' 

*31 


1948 or 
earlier 
N=37 


1949 oi* 
later 
!«»205 


1943 or 
earlier 
N=47 


,.49 - 
later 
N- 24? 


Employed full-time 


73% 


54% 


31% 


w, 


Not employed fuJ 1-tlme 


27% 


46% 


15% 


51% 


Total 


100% 


103% 


tor % 


100% 



See Social Research Croup 
I!. Walther, Principal Investigator), 
of Four Urban Out-of -School Programs 



of The George Washington Universitv (Regis 
"A Retrospective Study of the Effectiveness 
Phase II (1969), p. 33. 
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Lack of Education or Training Reported as Princi p al Barrier to Occu oa tional 
Goal Achievement , 

When asked, "What might hold you back from achieving your occunational 
goal?” approximately one~half of the subjects said that nothing was holding 
tnem back. This response might indicate either low occupational goals, the 
absence of career planning, or an unwillingness to discuss the question candidly 
with the interviewer. Among those who did report a deterrent however, about 
76 percent said that lack of education or training was holding them back and 
only two percent reported that discrimination was a factor. The significance 
of these results was difficult to interpret. The unwillingness of the respondents 
to assign to society the responsibility for their limited occupational prospects 
is contrary to what is generally expected. It would be interesting to explore 
this issue further to determine whether this wa3 a true reflection of their 
feelings or whether it was a ’'socially approved’ 1 response given to t-he inter- 
viewed , 

Program Implication s 

Study results suggested that the employ ability assistance needed by 
Negro male school dropouts in the center cities of large metropolitan areas 
were general* not limited to those qualifying under the poverty guide lines , 
and continued oast the age of 20. 

The first priority of Manpower Programs* to make the target populations 
aware of what is available war* met by the Job Corps but not by the Out-of-School 
NYC or liDTA programs, The apparent success of the widespread use of media 
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announcements by the Job Corps suggests that this means of reaching youth in 
need of the services of Manpower Programs might increase the awareness of other 
programs. Improvement in counseling by achools, State Employment Services, and 
Youth Opportunity Centers also is needed if this client population is to be 
reached. The usual channels of information — friends and family — clearly cannot 
be relied on to produce awareness of Manpower Programs. 

Advertisements and other means of disseminating information concerning 
Manpower Programs, however, are only the first steps in achieving effective 
employability assistance. The services provided by the programs must be relevant 
to the needs of these youth. Such needs are varied, hard to identify, and hard 
to meet, but they must be recognized if program operations are to be effective. 

Employability help involves, on the one hand, consideration of the 
perceptions of youths with employability problems; and, on the other hand, the 
effective remediation of employability handicaoo. The fact that most of the 
data produced by this study involved the perceptions of dropout youths must be 
taken into account but programs must deliver in terras of basic emr Joy ability 
enhancement. The motivation for instant employability must, somehow, be stretched 
and buttressed to power the acquisition of skills essential to productive par- 
ticipation in the world of work. Expansion of ob opportunities or the development 
of specific Job skills do not appear to be enough. The Job should appear to the 
youth to offer a career opportunity and at the same time the youth must develon 
skills directly focussed cn job objectives as well as other skills such as 
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management of self that make it possible for an Individual to function effectively 
in his job . ^ 

Fine has sieges ted that human performance Is a complex of thVee 
sequential skills* Adaptability, Functional, and Specific Content skills. 
Adaptability skills appear to be a precondition of acquiring Functional skills 
and both Adaptability and Functional skills appear to be a precondition for 
acquiring Specific Content skills. These skills are defined as follows! 

Adaptive skills refer to those competencies that enable an individual 
to accept and adjust to the physical, interpersonal, and organizational arrangements 
and conditions in which a job exiot3. Included are punctuality, grooming, 
acceptance of supervision, care of property, getting along with others, and 
impulse control* These skills are normally acquired in the early developmental 
years, primarily in the family situation and among one'o peers, and reinforced 
in the school situation. 

Functional skills refer to those competencies that enable Individuals 
to relate to Tilings, Data, and People in some combination according to their 
personal preferences and to some degree of complexity appropriate to their 
abilities. They include skills like tending or operating machines; comparing, 
compiling, or analycing data; and exchanging information, consulting and supervising 



The discussion here borrows very heavily on Sidney A. Fine, 'Mature of 
Skills Implications for Education and Training." Proceedings, 75th Annual 
Convention, American Psychological Association, 1967. 
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people. These skills ere normally acquired in educational, training, and avo- 
cational pursuits and reinforced in specific job situations. 

Specific Content skills refer to those competencies that enable an 
individual to perform a specific job according to the specifications of an 
employer and according to the standards required to satisfy the market. These 
skills arc normally acquired either in an advanced technical training school or 
institute, extensive on-the-job experience, or on a specific job. They are as 
numerous as specific Products, services, and emt> lovers who establish the standards 
ai'.d conditions under which those products and services are produced. 

The concentration in classroom training programs has been on Functional 
skills; and in on-the-job training programs, on Specific Content skills, ignoring 
for the most part Adaptive skills, ftumevouf government training programs 
designed to train the disadvantaged somehow have not achieved their objectives 
of on-the-job success for the trainees, although the trainees appeared to acquire 
Functional skills during their training. What probably happened was that they 
lacked ’’management of self 1 ’ skill', which continuously blocked their acquisition 
of on-the-job skills that would enable them to use their functional potential 
to the best advantage. The problems that have developed have to do with the 
worker’s punctuality, regularity of attendance, dealing with authority, and 
interpersonal situations, even when the trainees were able to perform the tasks 
under the relatively idealized circumstances of the training situation. 
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Perhaps the primary problem Li training the oisadvanta^ed youth 
effectively is teaching them Adaptive skills appropriate to productive work 
in our economy after they have reached the age of 16 or more, A Particularly 
difficult acpect of this problem is that people who have grown up in dis- 
advantaged, racist, or ghetto environments have frequently developed Adaptive 
skills which may be suitable in the ghetto environment (for example, keeping 
continually on the move), but which are essentially nonadaptive in normal work 
situations. Th>se are hard to change because they become embedded in the life 
style of the individual. 

The development of Adaptive skills in out-of-school youth can probably 
be achieved better on the job than through a classroom approach and it is likely 
to be a slow, difficult process in which the youth needs to learn from his 
mistakes and to be rewarded for his successes. Training and employment 
opportunities need to be kept available, but it should be recognised that the 
youth may not be able to take advan^ge of these opportunities at any Particular 
time, but may need to make some mistakes before he is motivated to apply himself. 
Training opportunities of the type provided by M9TA programs are useful, hut can, 
by themselves, solve the problems of only a small proportion of the youth. Pro- 
grams like JOBS and PSC which follow the policy of "hire first, train later" can 
be useful strategies for youth with Adaptive skills above some minimal level, but 
cannot be expected to meet the needs of youth with Adaptive skills falling below 
that level. The Job Corps can be expected to helo certain types of the youth 
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outside the community and the NYC can help oth^r cypes of youth inside the 
community to improve their Adaptive skills, hut then further assistance at 
the Functional skill levels can perhaps be provided b> MDTA, JOBS, and PSC 
programs . 

The important point is that the process of enhancing the employability 
of these youth can be expected to be slow and complex. Contact with such a 
youth should be established at the time he d~ops out of school, or, if possible, 
at an earlier time when it becomes clear that he in a potential dropout. The 
training and employment opportunities available should be made known to him at 
that time and he should be counseled in the development of career plans. Then 
contact should be maintained with him until he achieves satisfactory employment. 
Failure in one program should not exclude him from another. Opportunities should 
be kept open to him, he should be made aware of the.3e opportunities and encouraged 
tr- use them. 

Seriously disadvantaged youth often need a number of chances^-if a 
single opportunity were enough, most of them could succeed without special 
assistance. Our earlier studies also have suggested that the best result? are 
achieved when reasonable standards are maintained and that excessive leniency 
or excessive strictness tends to reduce Che value of training or work experience. 
Manpower Programs 3houid help the youth test reality and temporarily terminate 
him when he fails to meet reasonable performance standards. He should, however, 
be encouraged to return when he makes a decision to meet the standards of the 
program. Such an approach over a period of time can help him develop his Adaptive 
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skills. 

While the development of Adaptive and Functional skills appears to be 
a crucial element in an effective manpower program, the nature of tie job oppor- 
tunity structure cannat br ignored. It is clear from our study that there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the quality of available lobs. Efforts to expand 
the range of jobs, which can be realistically considered by Megro male school 
dropouts, can be expected to pay big dividends, es can programs for upgrading the 
skills of the already employed and the elimination of dead-end jobs through 
redesigning of jobs. 
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APPENDIX A 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



A STUDY OF PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL WORK-TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Social Research Group 

The George Washington University SRG/40 



I.D. #4 0 



I'm an interviewer for The George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C, We are doing a study in several cities of young men 
and their employment problems. For this study, we have been interview- 
ing many men with a lot of different kinds of experience. We hope ycu 
will help us by telling us what you think. Our conversation will be 
kept confidential, of course. 



(TIME INTERVIEW BEGAN : a.m. 

: p.m.) 
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srgMo 



p age 1 



DECK 1 

1-6 



7 , 8 - 



9,10- 



11 - 



12,13- 



K,i5- 



16- 



17,18- 



Before we Degin, would you tell me . . . 

1. Where were you born? 

(city) (state) 

2. When wer<; you born? / / / 

mo d £i yr 

3. How many years have you lived in this city? 

4. (IF LESS THAN ONE YEAR) How many months? 

3. In how many different houses, apartments or rooming houses in this city 
have you lived? 

(number) 

6* Now let's talk a little about your school experience. Thinking back 

to September, .1966 . . . Af ter September, 1966, did you ever quit school 
before graduating from high school? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 
1 No 

7. What dar^ did you leave school? / / 

mo y r 



19- 



20 , 21 - 



8. What vas the last grade you had co mplete d when you left school? 

(grade) 
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35,36- 



37- 



38, 39- 



er|c 



SRC/40 



page 2 



Z2A- 


A. 


2 3B- 


B. 


24C- 


C. 


25D- 


D. 


26K- 


E. 


2 7 F— 


F. 


28C- 


G. 


2911- 


H. 


301- 


t. 


31 J — 


J. 


32K- 


K. 


33L- 


L. 


34 K- 


M. 



(HAND CARD 1) 

People have different reasons for leaving school. Please look at this 
list and tell me if any o: these were you r reasons for leaving, school. 
(READ CONTENTS OF CARD ALOUD. CIRCLE AIL T iT \T APPLY. PR )BE FOR ALL 
REASONS.) 

Some subjects were too difficult 1 

Wasn’t learning anything in school 
Didn't get along well with teacher ; ; 

Didn't get along well with other students 



Would rather work than study 

Loc t interest in school ; 

Graduated 

Waited to enlist in the military service 

Got married and had to support try wife ij 

Didn’t have enough money for clothes and other expenses 

2 .her reasons (WllAT?) 



10 . 



11 . 



What was the main reason, of all those you have menti >ned, why you 
J eft school? (UNDERLINE ONE MAIN REASON) j 

(RETRIEVE CARD 1) , 

If you were asked to rate how much you liked school, using the numbers 
JL to ard choosing _5 meant you liked It very much aid choosing 1 
meant you hated it, which number from 1 to j> would yo i choose to show 
how you felt about school in general? (CIRCLF) 1 



Hated it 
1 



Liked it J 
very true! 
5 < 



12 . 



Why io yo i say that? (PROBE: Anything else?) 



/ 
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DECK 1 

40- 

U,42- 

43- 

44- 

45- 



h6,47- 

48 ,<«*- 

50- 



o 




SRG/40 page 3 



13. When you left school, di'j you feel that what you learned there had 
helped prepare you for a job? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 15) 

14. What, specifically, did you loam that helped prepare you for a job? 



15. Would you say that you can read better, worse, or about the same as the 
average high school graduate? (CIRCLE) 

1 Better than average 

2 Worse than average 

3 The same as average 

16. Would you say that you can do math better, worse, or about the same as 
the average high school graduate? (CIRCLE) 

1 Better than average 

2 Worse than average 

3 The sai«e as average 

17. Did u return to regular full-time school after the time you left 
school? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 21) 

18. What was the total number of hours of class time? (PROBE FOR EXACT 
INFORMATION BASED ON NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY, NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK, 
AND NUMBER OF WEEKS.) 

X X _ = 

(Hrs. per day) (Days per week) (So of weeks) (Total Hours) 

19. What wer-2 the dates? / / To / / 

mo yr mo yi 

20. What was the highest grade you c ompleted after returning? _________ 

(grade) 

21. Did you ever try to finish school in special classes or schools, like 
adult education or night school? 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 23) 
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DUCK 1 



51.52A- 

53B- 

54C- 

55D- 

56E- 

5 7 - 



22. How far did you get? Did you earn any specific credits, finish any 
grades "r pass the General Educational Development (GED) test? 

(CIRCLE LETTER/S) 

A. Credits earned 

(number) 

B. Additional grades finished _ 

(grades) 

C. 1 assed the GED test 

D. Any other progess (SPECIFY) 

E. No progress 

23. While you were not attending school full-time, did you take any voca- 
tional or training courses like welding or machine shop, or did you 
go to business or trade school? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 29) 
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DECK 1 
58 - 



24, What vocational or training courses have you had? (LIST) 



59- 
GO - 
61- 
62- 



63,64- 
65,66- 
67,68- 
69 , 70- 



71- 



72- 



73- 

74- 



(FOR EACH ONE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF COURSES, FILL IN THE INFORMATION FOR 
THE FOUR QUESTIONS BELOW. IF MORE THAN FOUR COURSES WERE TAKEN, USE 
THE BOTTOM OF THE PAGE.) 



25. What kind of work were 
you being trained for? 



25a. Where did you go for 
the training? 



26. What were the dates? 



27. Did you complete the 
training? (CIRCLE) 



28. Did you get any kind of 

certificate or license to 
shew that you are qualified 
to do that kind of work? 
(CIRCLE 



Course A 


Course B 


Course C 


Course D 


















/ / 


/ / 


/ / 


/ / 


mo y r 


mo y r 


mo yr 


mo yr 


TO 


TO 


TO 


TO 


/ / 


/ / 


/ / 


/ / 


mo yr 


rao yr 


mo yr 


mo yr ! 


1 Yes 


1 Yes 


1 Yes 


1 1 Yes 


2 No 


2 No 


2 No 


2 No 


1 Yes 


1 Yes 


1 Yes 


1 Yes 


2 No 


2 No 


2 No 


2 No 



o 

ERIC 
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75- 



29. Now let f s go back co the time when you were growing up . . . During 
most of the time before you left school, did you live with both your 
father and mother? (CIRCLE) 



1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO") Please teli mo with whom you did live 



76- 



DECK 2 

1 - 6 - 

7" 



8,9- 



10 - 



11 , 12 - 



13- 



30. What kind of work was (FATHER OR PERSON NAMED) doing rrt*3t of that time? 
(DESCRIBE) 



31. Was (FAW 1 PERSON NAMED) working at the time you left school'. (CIRCLE) 

1 Y*_s 

2 No 

32. What was the highest grade of schooling that (FATHER OR PERSON NAMED) 
completed? 

(gride) 

33. (HAND CARD 2) Now we would like to know about your family's income for 
the last year before you left school. Would you please look at this 
card and tell me which number comes closest to describing the total 
family income at that time? (CIRCI E) 

1 Below $1000 

2 From $1000 to $2000 

3 From $2000 to $3000 

4 frera $3000 to $4000 

5 From $4000 to $5000 

6 From $5000 to $6000 

7 From $6000 to $7000 

8 Frotc $7000 to $8000 

9 Above $8000 

f RETRIEVE CARD 2 ) 

34. At the time before you left school, how many people, counting both 
children and adults, were living in your household? 

(number) 

35. How many of these were working and helping out with family expenses? 



(number) 
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14- 



15- 



16- 



17 , 18 - 



19- 



20 - 



21 - 



36. Up to the time you left school, did your family ever receive welfare 
payments, not counting Social Security or unemployment or strike 
benefits? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

5 ho (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 38) 

37. About how much of the time did they receive welfare — all of the time, 
most of the time, some of the time, or only once or twice? (CIRCLE) 

1 All of the time 

2 Most of the time 

3 Some of the time 

4 C.ily once or twice 

38. Are you married now or were you ever married? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 41) 

39. Are you living with your wife now or are you separated, divorced or 
widowed? (CIRCLE RESPONSE) 

1 Married, living with wife 
l Separated 

3 Divorced 

4 Widowed 

40. Or what date were you married? / / 

rao yr 

41. D? >ou have any children? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 Nc (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 43) 

42. How many of them are living with you? 

(number) 

43. With whom do you live now, that Is, who are the adults In your household? 
Give me their relationship to you, not their nameo. (CIRCLE) 

1 Both parents 

2 Father only 

3 Mother only 

4 Wife only 

5 Live alone 

6 Other (DESCRIBE) 
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22A- 

23B- 

24 C- 

25D- 

26E- 

27F 

28C- 

29H- 

301- 

31 

32- 

33,34- 

35- 

36- 

37- 

38- 
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44. Where does the money that you live on now come from? Does money for your 
food, living place, clothes and other expenses come from . . . (HAND CARD 3. 
READ CATEGORIES ALOUD . CIRCLE LETTERS OE ALL THAT APPLY. PROBE FOR ALL 
SOURCES OF INCOME.) 

A. Earnings of father and/or mother 

B. Welfare payments to father and/c r mother 

C. Other income of father and/or mother (DESCRIBE) 

D. Earnings of wife 

E. Welfare payments tc. yourself or wife 

F. Other income of wife (DESCRIBE) 

G. Your own earnings 

Am Your own other income (DESCRIBE) __ 

I. Other (DESCRIBE) 

45. What is your major source of support? ( UNDERLINE ONE CATECOkY ABOVE) 
(RETRIEVE CARD 3) 

46. Have you ever been in any branch of the military service? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO, M SKIP TO QUESTION 50) 

47a. When were you in the service? / / To / / 

mo yr mo yr 

47b. Did you enlist or were you drafted: 

1 Enlisted 

2 Drafted 

48. Did you have any vocational tiaining while you were In the service? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 51) 

49. What kind of work vert you trained to do? (DESCRIBE) 



50. What is your draft classification now? 
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51. Since leaving school, have you had any part-time or full-time jobs? (CIRCLE 



1 Yes 

2 No (II "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 74) 



39 , 40 - 



52. How many jobs have you had? 

(number) 



41- 



5 3. Would you give us some information about the f irst job you had? What 
kind of work did you do? (DESCRIBE) 



42- 



43 ) 44 , 

45- 



46,47- 



48,49- 



50- 



54. How many hours a week did you work? 

OR 

(How many hours per day and how many days per week _?) 



55. What was your highest rate of pay? $ per hour, or $ par weak. 

56. what date did you begin that job? / / 

mo yr 

57. Are you still employed there? 

1 Yes (IF "YES," SKIP TO QUESTION 60) 

2 No 

58. What was the date the job ended? / / 

mo yr 

59. (HAND CARD 4) Which of these was the main reason why you left that job? 
(READ CATEGORIES ALOUD. CIRCLE ONLY ORE REASON) 

1 The job ended 

2 Was fired 

3 Returned to school or entered a training program 

4 Entered military service 

5 Moved 

6 Was jailed 

7 Was sick or in the hospital 

8 Left for other reasons (WHY?) 



(RETRIEVE CARD 4) 



ERIC 
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51- 



52- 



53- 



60. How did you hear ebout this job? (CIRCLE RESPONSE NUMBER) 

1 Public Employment Service 

2 Private employment agency 

3 Friends 

4 Family and other relatives, family friends 

5 School 

6 Previous employer 

7 Neighborhood Center or Opportunity Center 

8 Ads or announcements — newspaper, radio, TV, bus 

9 Went to place of employment and asked about a job 

10 NYC, MDTA, OIC, Job Corps or some other training program 

11 Other (DESCRIBE) 



61. If you were asked to rate how much you liked that job, using the numbers 
1^ to 5^, and choosing _5 meant you liked it very much and choosing 1^ meant 
you hated it, which number from JL to !> would you choose to show how you 
feel about that job? (CIRCLE NUMBER) 

Liked it 

Hated it very much 

1 2 3 4 5 

62. Why do you say that? 



54- 



63, Did you say you were still working at that same first job? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes (IF "YES," SKIP TO QUESTION 74) 

2 No 

64, Now would you tell us about the job you have now or the last job you 
had? What kind of work did you do? (DESCRTbt) 



55- 



56,57, 

58- 




65, How many hours a week did you work? 

OR 

(How many hours per day and how many days per week ?) 



66. What was your highest rate of pay? $ per hour, or $ per week, 

67. What date did you begin that job? / / 

mo yr 

68- Are you still employed there? 

1 Yes (IF "YES/ 1 SKIP TO QUESTION 71) 

L No 
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59,60- 



69. What was the date your job ended? / / 

mo y r 



61- 



70. If you no longer have this job, which of these was the main reason why 
you left it? (HAND CARD 4. READ CATEGORIES ALOUD. CIRCLE ONLY ONE 
REASON) 



1 The job ended 

2 Was fired 

3 Returned to school or entered a training program 

4 Entered military service 

5 Moved 

6 Was jailed 

7 Was sick or in the hospital 

8 Left for other reasons (WHY?) 



62- 



63- 



6 4 - 



( RETRIEVE CARD 4) 

71. How did you hear about this job? (CIRCLE NUMBER) 

1 Public Employment Service 

2 Private employment agency 

3 Friends 

4 Family and other relatives, family friends 

5 School 

6 Previous employer 

7 Neighborhood Center or Opportunity Center 

S Ads or announcements— newspaper, radio, TV, bus 
9 Went tc place of employment and askea about a job 

10 NYC, KDTA, OIC, Job Corps or s^me other training program 

11 Other (DESCRIBE) 



72. If you were a 3 ked to rate how much you like that job, using the numbers 
1. to f>, and choosing ^ meant you liked it very much and choosing _1 meant 
you hated it, which number from JL to 5 would you choose to show how you 
feel about the job? (CIRCLE NUMBER) 

Liked it 

Hated it very much 

1 2 3 4 5 

73. Why do you say that? 
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74. (HAND CARD 5' People have many different ways of looking for jobs. When 

you are looking for a job, which of the ways on that list have you used? 
Have you: (READ CATEGORIES ALOUD. PROBE EOR ALL METHODS. CIRCLE LETTERS 

OF ALL THOSE MENTIONED.) 


65 A- 


A. Asked your friends about jobs they might know about. 


66B- 


B. Asked your family, other relatives or family friends about 
jobs they might know about. 


67C- 


C. Checked local newspaper ads. 


68D- 


D. Checked out-of-town newspaper ads. 


69E- 


E. Private employment agencies 


70F- 


F. Checked at State Employment Service or Youth Opportunity Center. 


71G- 


G. Applied directly at local company hiring gate or personnel office 
where you heard they were hiring. 


72H- 


H. Went to local hiring gate or personnel office of companies to s^e 
if they were hiring. 


731- 


I. Applied at companies cutside the city. 


74J- 


J. Other ways of looking for jobs (DESCRIBE) 


75,76, 

77- 


(RETRIEVE CARD 5) 

75. Ivhen you f re looking for a new Job, do you have some hourly wage or 

weekly salary that you won't go below — that is, what is the lowest 
wage per hour that you would accept? $ per hour. 


DECK 3 




1-6- 




o 

ERLC 
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7,8- 
9,10- 
11 , 12 - 
13,14- 
75,16- 
17,18- 
1 ^ , 20 — 
21 , 22 - 
23,24- 
25,26- 
27,28- 

29,30- 

31,32- 

33- 

34- 
33- 



36 - 

o 
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76. (HAND CARD 6) Now, I’d like to know about your activities, that is, 
work, school, f_c. since a year ago January. Please use the list on 
this card and tell me what you were doing the first and second halves 
of each month. Let's start with January, 19o8 — what wero you doing 
then? (READ THE CATEGORIES ALOUD. PROBE TO DETERMINE F^R EACH HALF- 
MONTH PERIOD EXACTLY WHAT RESPONDENT'S STATUS WAS. WRITE NUMBER OF 
ACTIVITY LISTED BELOW IN APPROPRIATE HALF-MONTH SPACE. THE MAIN 
ACTIVITY FOR EACH HALF-MONTH SHOULD BE USED. IF TWO ACTIVITIES TOOK 
EQUAL TIME, WRITE IN bOTH NUMBERS.) EXAMPLE: 



1 11 

1 Employed full-time 

2 Employed part-time 

3 Had job but not working due to illne3S, slack time, strike, etc. 

4 Not employed, but looking for work 

5 Not employed, but not looking for work 

6 In the military service full-time 

7 In jail 

8 In school part-time 

9 In school full-time 

10 Sick or disabled 

11 In a minpower training program: On-the-Job training, NYC, 

CEP, New Careers, MDTA, OIC, or any other 

12 Other (DESCRIBE) 

1968: * — — — — “ 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept 
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Oct 




Nov 


Dec 


1969: 

Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 




J 


P 

u 








} 


j 


r 










i 




\ 

i 



— 




2/8 


2/8 
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388- 
39C- 
40D- 
A1E- 
42F- 
4 3G- 
44K- 
451- 
46J- 
47K- 

48L- 

49- 

50- 



51,52 

53,54- 

55- 
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77. And right now, you are doing what? (CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY) 

A. Employed full-time > 

B. Employed part-time ! 

C. Have job but not working due to illness, slack time, strike, etc, 

D. Not employed, but looking for work I 

E. Not employed, but not looking for work 

F. In the military service full-time 

G. In jail ! 

j i 

H. In school part-time 

I 

I. In school full-time | 

![ 

J. Sick or disabled I 

,| 

K. In a manpower training program: On-the-Job training, NYC, 

CEP, New Careers, MDTA, OIG, or any othij r 

L. Other (DESCRIBE) ! 



(RETRIEVE CARD 6) j 

'i 

78. How qo you usually get around the city, that Is, do you we.lk, drive, 
take the bus or what? (CIRCLE ONE ANSWER ONLY) ] 

1 Walk ;j 

2 Public transportation (bus, cab, subway, streetcar, trolley, etc.) 

3 Own transportation (own car, scooter, mo:orcycle, etc.) 

4 Other private transportation (friend’s car, motorcycle, etc.) 

79. Last month, what was the longest distance in mil *s (one-way) that 
you traveled from home?. 

(miles) 

80. About how often do you travel this far from home? (CIRCLE) 

1 Every day 

2 About once a week 

3 A couple cf time3 a month l 

4 About once a month 

5 Several times a year, or less 
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56- 

57- 

58 - 



59- 

60- 



61A- 

62B- 

63C- 

64D-- 

65E- 

66 F- 

67G- 

68 - 

o 
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We are interested in finding out how many people have ever heard of 
some of the programs that the government has sat up to help people, 
(HAND CARD 7) Here is a list of some of those programs and I’d like 
you to tell me which ones you have nee.rd of. 

81. Have you ever hearj of the State Employment Service? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 92) 

82. If you wanted to register there, would you know where to go? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

83. Can you tel], me a little about what it does and who it's for? 

A************************************* 

(ON BASIS OF RESPONDENT’S REPLY, FORM JUDGMENT OF WHETHER HE UNDER- 
STANDS WHICH AGENCY IS IN QUESTION. INTERVIEWER ’ S IMPRESSION OF 
RESPONDENT'S UNDERSTANDING OF AGENCY. CIRCLE) 

1 Knows quite a bit about it 

2 Knows only a little about it 

3 Confused, unclear or no knowledge 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAkAAAAAAA 

84. Have you ever registered at the State Emplo nent Service? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 89) 

85. (HAND CARD 8) After you registered, did the Employment Service: (READ 

ALL CATEGORIES ALOUD SLOWLY. CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



A, 


i :fer you to 


an employer foi a job 


B. 


Give you any 


kind of test. 


C. 


Give you any 


kind of counseling 


D. 


Holp prepare 


you fi r a job interview 


E. 


Refer you to 


any training program (DESCRIBE) 



F. Other (DESCRIBE) 



C. Nothing happened 
(RETRIEVE CARD 8) 



? n? 
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70- 

71- 



n- 



73- 



74- 

75- 
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86. Did you ever get a job through the State Employment Service? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

87. Did you get help in ony other way from the State Employment Service? 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 89) 

38. What kind of help? (DESCRIBE) 



89. 



How did you hear about the State Employment Service? 



(CIRCLE) 



1 Friends 

Z Family, other relatives or family friends 

3 School 

4 Neighborhood Center 

5 Ads or announcemen ts--newspc,pers , radio, TV, bus 

6 Other (DESCRIBE) 



DO. 



What is it about the State Employment Service that might make a person 
want to use it? (DESCRIBE) 



91. What is it about the State Employment Strvice that might make a person 
not want to use it? (DESCR T BE) 



92. Have you ever heard of the Youth Opportunity Center, the YOC? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 103) 

93. If you wanted to register there, v’ould you know where to go? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No 
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94. Can you tell me a little about what it does and who it's for? 



************* *******************:******* 
(ON BASIS OF RESPONDENT'S RIO PLY , FORM JUDGMENT OF WHETHER HE UNDER- 
STANDS WHICH AGENCY IS IN QUESTION. INTERVIEWER'S IMPRESSION OF 
RESPONDENT'S UNDERSTANDING OF AGENCY. CIRCLE.) 



1 

2 

3 



******* 



Knows quite a bit about it 
Knows only a little about it 
Confused, unclear or no knowledge 
******************************** 



95. Have you ever registered at the Youth Opportunity Center? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 100) 

96, (HAND CARD 8) After you registered, did the Youth Opportunity Center: 
(READ ALL CATEGORIES ALOUD SLOWLY. CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 



A. 


Refer you to 


an employer for a job 


B, 


Give you any 


kind of test 


C. 


Give you any 


kind of counseling 


D, 


Help prepare 


you for a job interview 


E. 


Refer you to 


any training program (DESCRIBE) 



F. Other (DESCRIBE) 



G. Nothing happened 



(RETRIEVE CARD 8) 



97. Did you ever gat a job through the Youth Opportunity Center? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No 



98. Did you get help in any other way from the Youth Opportunity Center? 



1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO,* SKIP TO QUESTION 100) 
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18- 



19- 



20 - 



21 - 

22 - 

23- 



24- 



o 




99. What kind of help? (DESCRIBE) 



100. How did you hear about the Youth Opportunity Center? (CIRCLE) 



1 Friends 

2 Family* other relatives or family friends 

3 School 

4 Neighborhood Center 

5 Ads or announcements — newspapers, radio, TV* bus 

6 Other (DESCRIBE) 



101. What is it about the Youth Opportunity Center that might make a person 
want to use it? (DESCRIBE) 



102, What is it about the Youth Opportunity Center that might make a person 
not want to use it? (DESCRIBE) 



103. Have you ever heard of the In-School Neighborhood 'louth Corps, the NYC? 
(CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 114) 

104. If you wanted to apply for the In-School NYC, would you know where to 
go? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

105. Can you tell me a little about what it does and who it's for? 

| A*******************,,****************** 

(ON BASIS OF RESPONDENT'S REPLY, FORM JUDGMENT OF WHETHER HE UNDER- 
STANDS WHICH AGENCY IS IN QUESTION. INTERVIEWER’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
RESPONDENT'S UNDERSTANDS OF AGENCY. CIRCLE.) 

1 Knows quite a bit about It 

2 Knows 5nly .i little about it 

3 Contused, unclear or no knowledge 

*************************************** 
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25 - 



26,27- 



2 8 - 



29- 



30- 



106. Did you ever think about applying for the In-School NYC? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 111) 

107. Did yon ever actually apply for the In-S-choo.l NYC? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IT "NO, 11 SKIP TO QUESTION 111) 

108. Have you ever been enrolled In the In-School NYC? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO, " SKIP TO QUESTION 111) 

109. What were the dates that you were enrolled in It? / / To / 

mo yr mo yr 

110. Do you feel that the training and experience you got through NYC 
helped you to get a job? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

111. How did you hear about the In-School NYC? (CIRCLE) 

1 Public Employment Service or Youth Opportunity Center 

2 Friends 

3 Family, other relatives or family f/iends 

4 School 

5 Neighborhood Center 

6 Ads or announcements — newspaper, radio, TV, bus 

7 Other (DESCRIBE) 



112. What is it about the In-School NYC that might make a nerson want to get 
Into It? 



31- 



113. What is It about the In-Schcol NYC that might make a person not want 
to get into it? 



32- 




114. Have you ever heard of the Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
the NYC? (CIRCLE) 

1 Yes 

2 No (IF "NO," SKIP TO QUESTION 125) 
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